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l<i This Issue: This issue contains annual reports from 43 states, the District of Golumbia 
and three Canadiari^ provinces focusing on problenis, activities, achievements 
and other areas of interest to the postsecondary education community. No 
reports were submitted from Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho and Vermont. K6ports 
. were not received in time fby publication from Maine, Maryland and South 
; ^ D^tkota. The latter Nthree reports are available on request from EfS High^ 
' ,^ • Education Services division. * 
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ALABAMA ' , 




Commission on Higher Education 

1504 Union Bank Building \ 
60 Qommerce Street ^ 
iVlontgomery, Alabama od1U4 
John F. Porter, Executive Director 


..; \ 


As the Alabama legislature did not meet during 1974, there are no new 
developments to report directly from new legislation. However, in June 1975 
a constitutional .amendment )pr;oviding, for annual rather than biennial 
sessions was adopted. 


\^ Annual Sessions 


The first Master Plan for Higher Education in Alabama was officially 
adopted by t^e Commi^a^n on Higher Education during 1974, following a. . 
long and fruitful coDperatwe effort between the postsecondary institutions 
and the commission staff { The repo^ contains summary and systemWide 
. recommendations with detailed and programmatic studies to follow. The 
scope of thi§ first docunrient covers the histprical background, current 

' situation and general recommendations for higher education in Alabama. * 

■ V, ' ■ ■ * , . ■ ' 


Master-JRian ' 


The Alabama law that establisjied the commission required ^that a committee 
\ should be constituted V'to evaluate the effectiveness of the work of the 
commission and to recommend changes as needed!" During t^he past year the 
Committee to Evaluate the Effer^tiveness of the Alabama Commission on 
\ Higher Education presented its tepo^t to the governor^ the legislature and the 
\ public. No other state coordinating agency in the country has such a 
' \ statutory requirement for a periodic evaluation. The most important of 30 
recommendations was that the Alabama legislature should amend the • 
'j existing^ statute to- give the: commission reasonable authority to require 
\ institutional acceptance of its recommendations with respect to the ' 


Evaluation of 
Commission 
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Off'Campiis Programs 



initiation of new programs, ^This can best be accomplished by prohibiting 
institutions from expending any funds for any programs, branches or 
activities which were nc3^ approved by the commission. The" report has 
received positive editorial support throughout 1?he state and should have. a 
significant impaction the strengtheijiing of the commission's authority. 
Serving on the committee were four Alabama businessmen and James L. 
Miller Jr., University of Michigan; Warren G. Hill, Education Commission of 
the States; and Noah Langdale Jr., Georgia State University. ^ 

A committee of four junior college and four seniot college presidents has 
been formed by the commission to' review off -campus activities in the state. 
'Its -E^ort, which is anticipated by the end of thfe summer^ Vill establish 
guideUhes and criteria for existing and new off -campus Offerings for all 
public postsecondary institutions! / ' 



State Control of Private 
College 



In the 1974 annual report, the possibility, of a private four-year institution 
requesting state acquisition was merit ioned« During the past year this 
institution, Athens College, did formally ask the jstate to assume control. In 
October 1974, the Commission ojr Higher Education approved a staff report 
and recommendation against stkte acquisition of Athens College. . Subse- 
quently, the college requested/the State Board of Education, which controls 
'the public junioi^/community colleges and vocational/technical colleges, to 
operate the in^titu^;ion as a two-year upper-division college, the first of its 
kind in Alabama. The ^ Board of Education agreed to accfipt the'' school,' 
conditional upon legislative funding. Legislation authorizing funds for the 
operation of Athens has been introduced in the current legislative session. 
The bill h^s yet to be acted upon by either tjie house or senate committees. 



1202 Commission 



During the past year, the governor, by* executive orde^, created tl^ Alabania 
Postsecondary 1202 Commission. This, commission does not replace and is 
not composed of the same membership as the Commission on Higher 
Education, although the executive director serves as a member of the new 
commission/ • ■ \ 



Funding 

Recom me ndatidns 



Enrollments 



Funding recommendations for postsecondary education for the 1975-77 
biennium/were developed by the commission and presented to the legislature 
in 'late Eebruary'. The recommendations, bksed primarily on student-driven 
funding /formulas,^ represent an increase for postsecondary education in 
Alabama of 35.78 percent for the coming two-year period. Executive budget 
recom^ieprdation^ suggest an increase of approximately 31.65 percent for the 
same period. / ♦ 



Contr^j/ to national trends, full-time bquivalen|; (PTE) enrollment in 
pbsts^cpndary institutions in Alabama increased from 96,072 in fdl 1973 to 
106,478 in fall 1974— a 10.8 percent ^ain. FTE in the state's universities 
increased froni 63,482' to 67,108; the jUnior/community college system FTE 
rose /fro Hi 21,684 to 27,059; tod vocational/technical college FTE enroll- 
ts/ went irom 10,90^ to 12,306. Preliminary indications are that this 



. / 
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ARIZONA 



Sta^t/fio^ci Qf Regents 
.).535 West Jefferson / 
/ Phoenix, Arizona 85007 7 * ' / » . 

Lawrence E. Wpodall, Executive Coordinator _ 

The Arizona Co niniissio^i for PostseQondsury, Educafeton compiled and 
published the 1975 Directory of Postseconddry Institutions in Arizona. The 
directorjT/^as the result pf a comprehensive statewide inyentorjr of 
postsect^ndary education resources and contains such information as the 
nan^e and address of each institution, available programs of study at each 
institution, tuition and fee charges for various programs, institutional 
jiccreditation and availability of veterans' education benefits. 



Directory of Institutions 



The commission was designated by the gq;(^ernor to serve as the state agenqy 
to develop and administer' a state ' student grants program, in cooperation 
with the Board of Regents and the State Bpard of Directors for Community 
Colleges. This p;:ogram is still in the development phase. 

The ^Arizona Board of Regents, has adopted a policy which will result in the 
review , of existing academic disciplines , at^ Mie three universities withirr a 
10-year period. Areas covered by reviews vf ill inc curricular offerings, 
faculty, student admission standardsy and performance levels, and the 
adequacy of . physical facilities and other resources. Both basic and 
suppieniental evaluations of programs will be undertaken by each university 
^Vith outside consultants being used to provide external review. Evaluations 
of the review will be im^ertaken at. the sj^stem level and reportied to the 
regents for action. " 

Tbe^ legislature has made funds available to the laniversities which permit 
faculty members to undertake projects designed to improve their instruc- 
tional capacity-. To this end, the faculty member will be able to puirsue ' 
additional courses, participate in organized efforts on campuses to improve 
teaching or experiment^ with new teaching technology. Funds also can be 
used^to conduct seniinars and conferences which are designed to acquaint 
faculty with new instructional technology and improved teaching techniques 
and material. 



Student Aid Agency 



Academic 

Disciplines 

Review 



Faculty Improv'emenl, 



The Board of Regents recently adopted a resolution designed to encourage 
the development of off-campus education. Emphasis is placed on the 
development of upper-division^ graduate, continuing and recurrent educa- 
tion. Tl>e<resolution encourages planning and testing of pff-campus programs 
as well as estabhshing guidelines for evaluating new programs. The deans of 
continuing education of the three universities ^e meeting regularly to 
resolve common problems involved.'in offering additional off -campus credit 
and, noh credit courses and programs in different lodationg and to different 
audiences.^ ■ ^ / 

The state community college system presently enrolls oyer. 80,000 full- and 
part-time students and includes 9 of Arizona's 14 counties. Four of the nine 
counties have multicampuses, Maricopa County Community College District 
has five colleges in the i^trict under the jurisdiction of a central 
administration. However, each of these five colleges within the district have 
an executive dean: and in many instances offer specific individualized courses 
of instruction. * i, 



Off-camjf^us Programs 



Community. Colleges \ 
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Private College Closes 



Bond Refunds 



Self'insumnce 



Appropriations 



Enrollments 



Desegregation 



Northland/ Pioneer College is unique in that it has three minicenters within 
the district rather than. a central campus. This unique co;iceptiwas designed 
to meet me needs of county residents who reside in wjdeiy sepai^ated small 
population centers? or on one of the county's three Indiah-rgservations. Pima 
County/Community College District has a main /pampusk;a5 well as a 
ddwntown (satellite) campus. Pinal County Community Cjmege District* has- 
three semiautonomous campuses ^Arizona College oif Technology, Central 
Arizona College and G^a River Career Center) whibh are operated by the 
district!. * 



In adpition to the nine public supported ^community college districts in 
Arizona, there are two private junior coUegesHUpUege of Ganado (a 
Presbyterian-related two-year college) and Navajo Communitjr College (a 
two-ijrear liberal arts and vocational institution chartered by jDhe Navajo 
Tribi). ' . . * . " . , 

Preseott College, a, private liberal arts college which offered several 
innovative programs, was forced to close its doors at the end of the 1974 fall 
semester because of financial difficulties. A group of former Preseott College 
faculty members has established Preseott .Center for Alternative Education in^ 
dowjitown Preseott and is working toward attaining an accredited status. 

Under legislation adopted this year, the Board of Regents is authorized to 
invest proceeds from refunding bonds in gov^rnme^it agency obligations as 
well as in direct government obligations. The 1974 act allowing the regents : 
to refund bonds was amended to clarify that the regents can chpose which 
bonds they want to refund regardless of prior redemption rights. Another act 
appropriated $500,000 to the state administration department to provide for 
smte self -insurance for damages against state-owned medical facilities or 
doctors who work for the state, with a maximum of $1 million per loss. ^ 



ARKANSAS 

Departtnent of Higher Ecfucation 
401 National Old Line Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201^ 
M . blin Cook, Executive Dire^ctor 



The Arkansas General Assembly met in session during the early part of 1975. 
Appropriations for the 1974-75 year amounted to dmost $86 milliori, the 
Sfppropriatibns for the 1975-76 year to more than $103 million and for the 
1 97 6-7 7 year to almost $115 million. Construction appropriations totaled 
j$E5 million. Headcount enrollment statewide in public higher education 
institutiona increa^d in the fall of 1974 oyer the previous fall,. Enrollments 
in\ four-year institutions generally"^ increased, but the l2p:gest increases were w 
th^ gommupity colleges. 

I Dulring the past year the Arkansas college and. university desegregation plan 
.was\ approved by the U.S* Office for Civil Rights, Since that • time the 
governor has provided for staff in the Department of ifffgEet JEducatibn to 
assist in the administration of this plan. Severa} teams froln the Office tor * 
CivillRights have visited various campuses throughput the*state, arid the first 
f semiannual report^ has been presented to the regional office for Civil Rights. 
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In April 1974, the PQstsecondary Education Planning Commission was 
createci under the provisions' of sedtion 1202 of the Education Amendments * 
of 1972.' The 1975 .General Assembly confirmed the creation of this* 
commission by legislative act. During the year the commissioit has worked ^ 
on a study related to the need for .student financijal aid in the state and has » 
developed a directory^ of all postSecondary education institutions in the 
state. This dir^tory has been widely accepted.by the public. - 

More than one year ago the Board of Higher Education adopted a plan forV 
off-campu^ instruction which will become effective July 1, 1975.^ Several ^ 
acts wer^nacted by. the 1975 General Assembly related to off -campus/ 
work. Ofenerally, the legislature said to the 'boalrd 4hat they should 
recomm^d funding for off-campus -work at the same level as on-cam^>us' ' 
Work is flmded. Because of this, the board is presently considering revisions 
in the stat^olan for off-cainpus instruction. One of these revisions^wo\iid be 
the assignmdht of each county in the state to a specific inkitution. This 
would meanV that tjia|; institution would be responsible^for siipplying the ' 
off-cai^pus n^^s" of thg citizens in that particular area. When this institution 
could r^ot fulfilhifeo^i^^eeds, the institution would have the responsibility of 
asking qther institutions of the state to come into the area to offei* needed 
work. \ 



I. 
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A. 



Twq, institutions were given university status in 1975. The State College of 
Arkansas became the University^ of Central Arkansas, and Henderson State 
College became Henderson State University. Both /of thyse changgs . were 
recommended by the Board of Higher Education after much conslderatioh. 
Later in the 1975 session an^act was passed \which would, allow the tw& 
remaining colleges, Southern State College and ArKansas Polytechnic 
College, to become"' vinive.rsities after their__boards of trustees make 'this 
decision and the Bdard of Higher Education concurs, > o 

For the first time colleges and universities will be required to have 
expenditures, from their cash funds preaudited by the state. Founds can still 
be deposited in local banks. 



7202 Commisshn \ 
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Student/Aid . - ^ , 
Study fiire&tory^r :^ \ . y \. 

■ /» ... - :\ _ . 

/. Off-campus Programs ' 



Colleges to 
Universities 



Preaudits » 



• No additional funds were appropriated by the^ 1975 legislature for the 
creation of new commurtity colleges. DTOng the past year one .new 
community' college election was ^heldv^liich wa^ successfuL Mississippi 
County Community College will open tjare fall of 1975 in Blytheville and.will 
serve Mississippi County. DiscussioXs held during the legislative session 
related to the future of community colleges versus branches. Although the 
Board of Higher Education h^tcLauthorized an election in Union County for a 
^community college, because^m opposition to community colleges in that 
part- of the state, it was decided that an effort would be made in the 1975 
General Assembly to cy^ate a branch of Southern State QoUege for Union 
County. This effort successful and tfie act provides-fchat this branch will 
serve as a comwuimty college. The ^ame act transferred the Southwest 

' Technical Institu^ fronijbjie Department of Education to ihe Department of 

* Higher Education attd made it a branch of Southern State College. An act 
was passed by the legislature which'limits to eight the number of^comriiunity 
colleges which can be established by the Board of Higher Education. 

A sign^cant step taken by the 1975 General Assembly, as recommended by 
the gG(vemor, was the establishment of a new state schblarship prograni. This 
pro-am \|ill provide scholarships for tesidents. of the state who attend for 
tUiBir first year an Arkansas college or university. The college pr university 
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must meet requirements' of the act, but for the first timej^:&tudents ' may 
receive a scholarship at the state level and attend either a public' or- a private 
college or university in Arkansas. The Department ofHigher^Education yill 
administer ^le program and scholarships will be based on academic ability . 
and financial need. Also, thfe legislature authorized the department to 
participate in th6 StMe Student Incentive Grant Program and the departiiTent 
will administer this program in conjunction wfkh the new sfate! scholarship - 
program, Pxetiously, the guaranteed loan program for studenta in the state 
was administered by an agency created several years ago, and students, 
received loans directly from a bank. The 1975 legislature passed an lact which 
illows f9r the' sale of bonds to provide funds for student loans. 

Prior to January 1975, the University of Arkansas operated^ part-time night 
law school in Little Rock. By act/ of the i^75?General Ass^bFy the schdpl. 
'will become a' full-time law school operated aff part of the University of 
Arkansas ' Little Rock. After this' bill 'had been enacted, several other bills • 
were introduced to create special situations for other colleges and universi- 
ties; An, act was passed creating *a 'college of engineering management for 
Arkansas Statfe University, ""providing the college is first approved by the 
Bo^d of Higher Education. Acts were also passed by botlHiouses to cr64te 
branches of Hen^d^r^on State University in Mena and Arkansas State 
Ufiiversity in West Memphis, but both were vetoed by the governor^ * 

The governor recommended a> package of legislation for the elderly, among. * 
which wa^' one providing for p,ersons over age 60 to attend an Arkansas 
college or university free of tuition and fees. The effects of 'this legislation 
will not be kopwn for appfoidmately one year. Because of all of the activity ' 
related to community colleges and branches during the 1975 sessions, an act 
was passed which directed the Board of Higher Education to establish 
criteria, rules- and regulations for branch campuses in Arkansas.'' 

For approximately one year t\fe Department of Higher Educatipn has 
admiriisterei^i the "Academic Common Market", through the ' Souther<i 
Regional EducfitLon -Board. This program provides for Arkansas residents to 
attend put-of --state institution^ at an in-state rate where the particular 
C graduate?^ program is a part of the Academic Common Market. The 1975 ' 
Greneral Assembly confirmed this action and diirected the department to 
Njbntiriue this program. 

\\ ^ . • A ■ . ■ • ■ ■ ■■ • - . ■ ^ 

;ause of the concern in the state* related to out-of-state iiwtitutions 

teaching courses and offering 'degrees in Arkansas, the 1975 legislature 

difec^^ the Board 6f Higher Education to^ establish rules, jregulatioris and 
\ criteriaifp; the teaching .of courses and, the offering of degrees by out-of-state 
Hnstituij^ns. The board also will be required to approve degrees offered by / 

any new institution which niight be created in the state prior to its 

incorpbration! 

The Department of IJigher Educjatipn continues to work i^^ith the institu- 
tions on the\^^ of the data processing plan. Two institutions 
resently havevconnections with the central computer at the University of 
Arkansas at Fa^tteville and three others have plans for connections during 
the next year. Th^advisory committee^to the plan continues to work on the 
^Wndardization (if definitipns ^and applicatioHs programs. Fui^ds were 
provided 43y the tea^^^^ in th e budgets of four institutions to work on 
statewide appUcatiprtSy in data processing. ^ 'jt 
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A resolution was passed by the 1975 General Assembly requesting Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi to discuss the possibility of establishing a school of 
optometry' which woiild serve the three states. The Department of Higher 
Education wilh arrange for a meeting with officials from these three states' 
along- with personnel from 'the Southern Regional Education Board to, 
discuss this matter. <- ^ ^ — 



CAUFORNIA " . 

■ ■ *> ■ ■ • " , 

♦ f 

CaUfomia Postsecondary Education Commission ■ - ■ ■ — 

1020 12th Street • . 

Sacramento, California 95814 

Donald R. McNeil, Executive Director!^ • 

'©n April 1, 1974, the California Postsefcondaiy Education Commission 
assumed the^duties, staff andT budget of the Coordinating Council for Higher- 

'Education. In addition, the cofnmission was assigned a number of significant 
new responsibilities under 1973 legislation.* The major duties inherited from 
the Coordinating Council were: (l^an annual study of and rect)mmendatiQns 
on faculty salaries ..and fringe benefits at the University of palifornia and the 
C^iforni£f State University and Colleges, (2) continuation of the community ^ 
college **Open Door" study, (3) administration of federal funds under Title I 
and Title Yl-A of the Highjer Education Act of 1965 and (4)^review of r 
selected new academic and occupational programs proposed by the public 
segments of higher education. - 

In addition, a number, of sludiesr were mandated in the bud'get bill and other 
rbills and resolutions, including a stu^iy of the need for a proposed $250. 
millioti bond issue for ^community college construction^ Th^ commission 
completed the study in the- brief time allotted and rec6mmended that a new 
bond ^ssue not be submitted to the voters. The commission also considered 

V the nepd for interim funding for construction of facilities. It was found thatV^ 

^ funds remaining from the 1972 community "college bopd issue would 6e ' 
available for essential projects and could\be supplemented from the general 
f^hd, or possibly from the Capital Outlay Fund for Higher Education 
(COFHE). If furflfier study, as proposed by the coliimis^ion, revealed *the 
need for additional facilities, a bond issue could be placed on the ballot for 
the i 97 6 primary elation. Another study concerned the problem of three 
sui^lus sites for state college campuses in San Mateo, Ventura and Contra 

' Co^ta Counties. The recommendation "to the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee was to retain the sites until the commission develops further 
information on other possible uses and sets criteria for the establishment of 

A new campuses. _ ^ ^ 



The commission' became the slate agency ir^ Calif ornia^^or the coUection of 
data foi> the Higher Education. General Information Survey, which is* 
cor^u<rted annually by the U.S. Office of Education. Through this activity 
the commission is developing a data base'^hich will be useful in carrying out 
its plaijning function, - *' 

Buring the year, the staff turned to the task of complying with the new 
charges of the 1973 legi^ature (AB 770). Broadly c ategoriz ed,* these are six 
in number; •* — ^ 



♦Detailed descriptions of the various ^activitfes of the commission in this annual report 
were submitted to ECS/ Copies may be oljtained from Higher Edupation Services, ECS, 
Suite 300,^186(J.Lincoln St.. Denver, Colo. 802'03. ^ . » 
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Long-range Planning 



,1. Planning for and coordination * of all segnients of pqstsecondary 
education; ' . . • . , 

; : " ■ , ■ •' : ■ ■ ■ . "... 

2. Revie^y of the annual budgets of the public segments; 

■ • ■ / ■ ' • ^ ' / ' ^ • • 

*3. Review of new academic and occupational programs, toget her with 

periodic review of e:^isting programs, and developnrient of a means to 

evaluate the effectiveness of these |)rograiiis; 

4. Investj^gatibn of the , financial conditions of independent postsecondary 
institutions; • _ . " / 



5. Data gathering in a v^iety of; areas; and 



6. 'Assemblyihg and maintaining an inventory of all postsecondary 
education facilities and programs in California, including thos^ of the 
independent and proprietary institutions. 

To Accomplish these tasks, menjbers of the commission divided into a 
number of committees. The Committee for the Review of Academic and 
Occupational PBins and Programs developed new guidelines and procedures 
for 'the commission's review of ,acad«&iic and occupa:tional plans and' 
programs. Significant features of the proposed program planning and review 
process includ^^, the establisnnient of an annual review schedule and' the 
- creation of an Intersegmental Program RevieV Council to aid in the 
resolution of pfipssible cohfl^ts and in the continuing refinements of the 
planning ain^d review pro cess. ^ 

Anothe/^committee will soon complete its charge of developing criteria for 
measuring and evaluatiri^*.^e effectiveness of postsecondary education in ' 
Califjeirnia. The committee's goal is to design a means '^of correlating the 
different pleasures of effectiveness which will^aid both the legislature and tfie 
goi'ernor.t A third coihmittee has developed criteria for reviewing proposals 
fbr the establishment of new cam'puses and off-cam phs centers'. The 
/ Committee ako has developed long-range schedules for the planning of such 
new facilities which will result in.more orderly and ptional procedttt^es. 

The Committee on the Financial Conditions of Independent 'Institutions has 
labored with the problem of how to identify the financial needs of ^ 
^independent institutij^ns ih the absence ofricomparable accounting procer 
dures. The coAimitte^ also is studying existing mearfs of channeling aid to 
these institutions, as well as exploring the', desirability of extending 
additional aid and possible ways of doing so, if such a course is, in facf, 
desirable. The com'mittee's final report is anticipated by midyear. 

The Committee on Methodology for the Annual Egculty Salary Study \tas 
submitted its final report and *recommenda{ions on facuTty salaries, frir^e 
benefits and total compensation for 1975-76* at the University of California 
and the Calif omja-Stite University and Colleges. The cpmn\ittee made minor 
adjustments in the niethodology inherited by the commission and used for 
the current year. However, it is/confmuing its evaluation' of the lists of 
comparison institutions! and the methodology to eliminate long-standirfg 
' disagreements over how best to ^ettermine. equitable compensation for ^ 
faculties in* our two sem|)r se^ents. ^ \^ 

A sixth ^mmittee has b!een assi^ed the dfei^lt task of developing working 
models for the long-range planning process, one of the c6mmission'is primary 
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responsibilities. The coridmittee also undertook an extensive study which 
resulted i)\ the establislfment of a broadly representative student advisory 
committee which will work with the diifector and the commission on matters * 
of mutu&l iiiterest and concern. The seventh committee is exploring ways in 
whic^ to cap^ii^e and utilise effectively the fnasses of statistical data required . 
; in tiife decisibn-making process, without developing a major computer 
en^rprise. ' \\ ■ ' \ * ' . ' ' - 

. Ti^ese^activities during th^ past year have given the commission a framework 
/Within which tdybiuld .nts planninjg and coordinating activities. The 
/ commission is, confident that, with the spirit of cooperation displayed by 
/ representatives fro nl all segn[ifents of the education community, resolution of 
' many of the problem^ and cbnflicts in postsecondary education is possible. 

. ' -Vrr -\-- y \ : . . : 

In December of 1974, the commission completed its nationwide search for a 

. director. Donald R. McNeil was appointed to that pQst and officially 
assumed his new duties in February. At the April 1975 meeting, marking the . 
first anniversary 6f t\xe cpmmission's existence, the commission adopted a 

' set of priorities which it believes will bring a focus to major activities and > 
provide the segments, the governor, the legislature and the] people of the 
state, with a framework within Which major decisions can be made that will 
affect all of postsecondary education. Tl^ese priorities include the develop- 
\ ment of a comprehen^ve informatipn system for the state's postsecondary 

\ education; 'Ihe review of budgets, program^ and facilities, related to the 
v^planning process; comprehensive planning for adult, vocational arid continu- 
ii^ education including- nontraditional, off-campus and extended degrejs 
programs; consideration of regional appro£\^ches to planning for postsecon- 

^ dary education in the state; incorporation of proprietary institutions into 
postsecondary planning^ planning for the implementation of equal opportu- 
nity, method^ and programs for ihcreasin'g accre3S to emplc^ment. and 
education for ethnic minorities and women; and development and coordina- 
tion of collective bargaining legislation: . - • / 
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Commission on Higher Education - 
1575 Sherman Street, Suite 1000 / . 

Denver, Colorado 80203 ' , ' 

Frank C. Abbott, Executive Director 

As^the Commiission on Higher Education in 1974^75 entered its 10th year, it 
was timely *that it undertake a major comprehensive statewide planning 
effort. Its prior such effort, initiated in 1970, eventuated in the 1971 report, 
tanning for the 1970's— Higher Education in Colorado. In summer 1974 a 
major update was initiated, utilizing task forces that included some 150 
people from inside and outside of formal education. ^ut of financial 
necessity, but With confidence that^he approach was a desirable one; the 
entire effort was undertaker;! without spe^d funding, on the assuj;!f{ption that 
interaction of interested citizens, the commission and staff would eventuate , 
in findings ^nd recommendations that would enjoy substantial support^and 
have a better than average chance of implementation. , 

The first phase of the comprehensive planning effort was completed this 
sUmmer with the general distribution of seven preliminary t?isk force report^ 
in the areas of : (1) roles of public colleges and universities^ (2) tKe private 
sector, (3) acce§s and delivery of educational services, (4) pricing policies, (5). 
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graduate education andlres€ arch, (6) manpower.iind educational policy a^d 
(7) governance and process. A preliminary report dn financing higher 
^education in the state ia ex pected to be released in the fall. The commission 
is presently seeking comUeii^^ on the reports, after which the cpmihissipner^ 
will review the reports and the responses with each of the task forces. The 
commission staff currei^tlj is pre.p£lring background- information and an 
' QutliruB for a_cqmprehensW( report which will'incorporate findings and final 
/^recommendations of the|fcsk forces. The find report will discuss current 
status aad trends in higheV education ifi the state^ recomm^pdationg on the 
majof issues facing higher Vducation in the state and criteria to monitor the 
condition of higher education andMmplementatipn ,of planning recomriierida- 
tions. : — > , • . \ 

The task force recbmmenclatioM'ar^^ intended tb speak 4ir^tl^ to policy 
issues which will result 'in ^0^611 on policy questions. The first;.preliminary 
Jreport completed was' that 'bf\the pri^ sector task force.which resulted in 
legislative propolis tcf prbvide, for t first time in Colorado, financial 
assistance to students attmding private coUeges and.uji|yersitiesi Separatte 
house and senate bills emabdyihg the concept passed in each hoiise, but in 
late-session maneuvers the |uf^vmg bill was' narrowly deteated. The matter is 
expected to be considerefi again, usmg the background work of the task 
force for discussion andjCl^rificatiQn of the alternatives. 
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r|i^major effort^f ijbhe^paSt V(?ar has involved several member^ of the 
iEn^occasionally mepibers of the commission, in studies and testimoiw^^.— «l 

Severfty-seven bills of interest tb higher / ] 



^rjMj^jgj to legislative proposals 

;:!^^mcati6n were followed| in th6 recent legislative session, some erf ihem , 
" thrpugh several committeps in both houses. Thi|S .activity ^and obligaHbn has 
>^grown substantially eacW yesu: since the comrf^jssion was established and , 
<^ required a/ major commitjnent of the executive director's time during the six 
months of the 1975 legislatioja session. AAmong the 77 'bills of concern to- 
p higher education,' 8 pertained to public employee <ioliective bargaining. The 
commission 'in the pripr '^ear had worked with " governing board and 
institution represgntati^fes to identify key, is^ues> in collective bargaining 



legislatipn aiij 
commission 
emphasis to thef im 
employer" in a 
predominant rol 
enacted. 



oprMe higheir education positions bh, the issues. While,>- 
ny ^either favored nor opposed ^taite legislation, it gave • "• 
tance \of such key iiaatt6j:s as Who is the "state 
ordiriatirig board state in wh^ch the legislature exercispsu 
in budgeting. In the end, no (^oUectiVe bargaihrng bill was 
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A bill to estqiblishjfcriitial lines of Vduq process" fbr pro fe$sional employees 
of c6 lieges arid univeijaities subject Vo dismissal, nonrenewal or reduction 
force was adopted i^ a form which will, apply to the state colleges and 
two-year institutional A thi*e^7year probationary; penod is provided for,.a^ 
against the "instant |^eriure" provided^inihe bill as oS^iginally; ihtrpduc 
behalf, of the Colored© Education AsWciatibn/ A student wil^^ 
mast governing boards as a nonvoting member, by virtufe oi enactment of HB 
1232; Strong local /political forces werit in evidence iiVthe er>acj;^^nt of a 
measure that changes the name, but not the role, govern^c^; b^'^f^ 
base, of Southern Colorado State College^ \<t:hich become)^ 'the 
Southern Colorado, 

Budget review and rejtommendations relating to annual operatmg arid 
construction requests of 18 institutions and vS governing boards continue, to 
represent a central obligation of the cowi^ission. As in other coordi'natiiig 
board states (if riot in all states)" the budget review process is\ repetitive and , 
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capabilities iii;ihB'*budgeV process. It is haped that unit cost information 
be '*calit\pated'^ with othef measures to make it possible ife replace 



otherwise frustrating and a constant source of inspiration to, "find better 
-ways/' ' For t^ree years the commission has enjoyed ' special legislative 
support toward costs- of development 6f -institutioioal and statewide 
information systems that will undergird the planning*, program review and 
budget functions of trfe agency.^A $395,000 appropriation for 1974-75 , 
enabled, among other things* all- institutions to implement ^bstantial 
element^ of the National Centet for Higher Education Management Systems 
(i^CHElVlS) Information Exchange Procedures (lElP). Th^s* has allowed all of 
the institutions '"to calculate direct tmxtf costs and several to develop full 
costing and simulatlc^ capabilities! During the year" ahead the Commission in 
cooperation with the institutions will be assessing ways of integrating lEP 

can 
the 

detailed line-item expenditure object approach that has characterized budget 
developinent and appropriation practices. * . 

The appropriation measure' for 1975-7 6 provides a needed butgeri^roiis 12.1 
percent average increase in faculty .compensatiar), bijrt; is exceedingly tight in 
all other areas'. The fastest growing institutions haverlbund theiXfSelves with 
sharply increased expectations in the initio of atudenlis to teafeherg^ and . 
virtually 'all institutions and agencies have been funded for less than will be^ 
needed to cover the inflationary increases -in supplies and travel, fthe 
commission administers state funds now aggregating some $13 million ^or^ . 
uncjfrgraduate and graduate studeiat nefd-based gr£ints, scholarships, work- 
study arid loan matching and, in 1974-75,,'' federal allocations of more thj^n 
$300,000 in tl|e State Student Incentive Grant Program. It devel6^ed the ^ 
necessary administrative struct'uresOand computer programs in 1974-75 to 
activate a program of tuition assistance to Vietnam-era veterans which 
provided ai>additional $1.3 million in student aid. In all cases, assessmentx)f ' 
need aM other relationships with students are- handled by the campuses. The . 
role of the commission is one of developing guidelines* and reporting 
processes to assure accoimtability. t 
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Similarly the commission administers a rapidly growing statewide progrkr^ of 
extension and correspondence instruction in 'which the programming is 
actually provided , by th^ colleges ahd universities, withip guidelines 
promulgated by the commission. The program has major /iidVantages : in 
eUniiriating unnecessary duplication of feffort and in making it pQsSible^to 
underwrite programming in ^cademic and geographic areas where course 
^demand is insufficient to generate income 'needed to cover full«costs. BSy« 
legislative action in '1974-75 the full cost of the $6 million program, 
including administrative costs,,had to be generated by tuition charges. There 
are serious problems^ remainir\g to be resolved, including low" faculty 
compensation, inadequate support services and in^entiiie for institutions and 
faculty members to ''pEurticipate, which ar^- receiving intense commission 
study. . / - ' ^ " ' 
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CONNECTICUT 



Commission for Higher Education 

340 Capitol Avenue 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 ^. • 

Louis Rabineau, Chancellor of Higher Education 



Leadership of the staff of the Commission for Higher JEducation changed 
hands this year when Warren^ Hill resigned as the chancellor to assume 
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New Chancellor 


% ' ■ •■*■"''■■ . ■ ■ * ■ ■* " / 
- "directorship of the Education Commission" of ^ 

"Program: With strong support of the higher education community, the- 
commisision designated as chancellor Louis Rabineau who had been serving 
' as vice chanceHor and director of program planj^ing, to succeed Mr. Hill. 


I 


• 

Enrollments 

■ . ' • . \ 

Degrees Awarded 


Total full- and part-time enrollment in all colleges and universities in tHe.^ 
' state increased from 136,9^6 in 1973 to 14^,533 in 1974. ThiS'7-./7 percent 
increase is the larg^t since 1970. J(h increase in the number of part-time 
students accounted for the. major portion of the growth. While full-time 
undergraduate enrollment increased by 1.4 percent, partrtirhe undergraduate 
; enrollment increased 29.8 percent The largest growth occurred in "part^tiin^e 
' enrollment in the public two-year colleges: % 3 percent in' the regionaJt ' [ 
- communit^f colleges and 27.1 percent in the technical colleges. There wag a 
slight decrease in full-time undergraduate enrollment m the four-year 
independent colleges (— 0.8 percent) and in the state colleges (--1,1 
percent). Full-time undergraduate enrollment at the University of Gonnecti- / 
_ y cut incfeased 5.2 p,frcent. During the' college year ending juneat'974, 26,825 
. " degrees were awarded. This is 2UI increase of 7.3 pe^ ^ 
^ awarded in 1973. Women earned 44.6 percent of all degrees, a figure up^ 
from 42.9 percent in 1973. . V ' , - 




• . «3 
Appropriations 

Funding Problems 


In re^onse to t'he state's economic condition, allotments to" all constituent ♦ 
Vmits, of the public system were l^ss than amounts appropriated and all units 
were forced to reduce spen'ding';^Higher education expenditures were 3.4 
percent less than the $140.6 milUbn appropriated. This- was. the fouirth » 

. successive year that ''the funds allotted to" higher education were reduced 
, below the amount appropriated. To accommodate the restrictions imposed 
by the cutbacks, the CO Ueges decreased faculty and other positions, ^^^^^^ 

> teadiing loads, limited library acquisitions and deferred maintenance and 
other projects. • 

' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' ■ ' -ii- ' ' ■ ' 




' Management > ; C 
Information ' 
Systems 


Significant progriBss toward full implementatton of a man^ 
\^o^tion sy^emt for ||ig^ rnade during the past year. It is 
anticipated that miiiions bf iSpUars will be saved due to the development of 
procedures for sharing computer -programs and hardware. During the year 
tl^e management information system staff conducted a statewide service 
analysis which determined the administrative computer services at public 
colleges and included analysis of dat£P elements, response times and 
frequency *bf use. As a result of the study ^ as funds become available, a data 
. base management system may be implemented to replace current duplicative 
programming and. thereby greatly improve capabilities in correlating and . 
analyzing data. All public institutions are now using the standardized 
^ National Center for Higher Education Management Systems codes in coding 
exr)enditures down to* the department Jevel. The state comptroller's office 
monthly expenditure summai^^ will now a^ 
in this "program-budget" format.. ^ 


} 


Master Plan Update . 


. . The first biennial update of the 1974-79 master plan was begun this yeg&r. 
The commission is 'developing the update in cooperation with the constitu- 
. * , ent units of higher - education and with the involvement of other state 
agencies and persons from the public and will submit the final report to the 
governor and legislature in January 1976. The update progress involves four 
major activities^ (1) a ireview of the status of implementation of recommen- 
dations contained in the original plan, (2) the development of three resource . 
group reports which contain recommendajtions suggested for inclusion in the 
upKiavea master plan, (o) tne development of study group reports to gather 
baseline data and identify key issues prior to the_ establishment of additional 







resource groups and (4) revision of any recojnmendations macje in the 
original^ plan/ A discussion document containing summary jreports of the 
abovg major activities, was released in March 1975^ and reactions to it are 
being* received for the consideration of fhe commission. Two resource groups 
have presented reports to the commission and the reports have 'als<>J3een 
widely disseminated to solicit reaction to their iQBcommendations. 

A "resource group report on the physic^ly disabled in postsecondary 
education in Connecticut recommended an in-depth study of architectural 
o barriers on the canipuses of public institutions "and asked that the legislature 
appropriate- funds for correcting existing barriers. The second group's report 
on proprietary schools^ suggested that the basis for the commission's 
relationship with the proprietary sector should be **that propriefary schools 
:^ in Connecticut be more closely integrated into the postsecondary education 
system because to do so maximizes freedom of choice for students and is a 
more efficient use of state expenditure for education." The report's 14 
recommendations suggest .ways to better integrate the state!s profit-seeking 
vocational schools with public and independent higher education. A third 
I resource group ^on continuing education^ is expected to issue a report this 
summer. , „ • • 

' • • • • . 
Also underway are activities by five study groups to gather basic background 
information and to identify key issues in research and graduate education, 
^, personnel policies, community resources, health education and regiond 
planning* On the basis of the work of these study groups, resource groups 
• may be formed to provide input for the second biennial update. With a granf 
received as provided in section 1203 ojf the- Higher Education Act of 1972j, 
the Commission for Higher. Education conducted a project to expand its 
inventory of postsecondary education resources. Included in the inventory is 
information about the state's proprietary vocational-occupational, cosmotol- 
ogy and hospital schools. 

Connecticut's pffice of Veterans Affairs in Education (OVAE) began 
operations.in mid-August of 1974. First-year activity has been devoted to. 
insuring ji|]niiform administration of the veterans' tuition waiver among the 
constitlent units Of the public-^ sector of higher education, improving 
opportunities for the educationally disadvantaged as well as those veterans 
incarcerated in hospitals and prisons, increasing the number of institutions 
receiving federal grants under^ the Veterans-Cost-6f-Instruction Program 
(VCOIP) *and providing various kinds of assistance for 10,471 veterans / 
enrolled as of November 1974 in tlie state's colleges and universities. ' . 

A most significant piece of legislation for higher education was passed by the 
1974 General Assembly. Public Act 75-191, "Policies of the State System of 
Higher Education," identifies goals for higher education. The seven goals 
■ were developed by the commission in 1970 and were revised and included in 
the state's first master plan. The goals are: 

^ ■ , * . *" ■ ■' ■ 

1. To insure that no- student in' Connecticut who is qualified or qualifiable 

and who seeks higher education be denied the opportunity for such 

education because of age, sex, or social, ethnie or economic situation. 



'Handicapped Barriers 
Study I 



Proprietary Schools 
Relationship^^ ^ 



Continuing Education 
Study Groups 



RespurcQs Inventory 



Veterans Affairs &^id 



Goals: 



Equal 'Opportunity' 



2. To protect essential freedoms in the institutions of education. 

3. To provide opportunities for a liberal education and for preparing to 
Serve the state's/economic, cultural and educational development. 



& Freedom 
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Use of Resources^ . 

% . 

• 


" . * ■ ' * ■ • : 

^4. To deyelop'the most effective use of available resources in public and 
independent institutions of higher educiation to obtain the greatest feturn on 
the publicrinvestment. / 




Standards 


5 . To maintain' qjiality standards which wilfr insure a position of national 
leadership for Connecticut's institutions ;j)f higher learning. 




Societal Problems 


6, To assist in bringing the resources of higher education to bear upon the 
solution or abatement of society's problems. . 




• 

Flexibility 

'# ; - •. 


■ ' • ■ '"^ ' • - ■ -"^ .-■ • 
• 7. To foster flexibility in policies and institutions that will allow the 
state's systeni of higher educatiojVto respond to changes in the economy, in 
society, in technology and in student interest. 


V 


Regional Veterinary 
Education 


In other legislative ^actions Connecticut has joined v/ith ot'her New England . 
.states working through the New England Board' of Higher Education 
(NEBHE) to develop a common contract with the University of Pennsylvania ! ^ 
^ to enable New England students to attend that institution's school of 
veterinary medicine. Under, this agreement, in the fall of 1975, three - 
Connecticut residents will enter the veterinary school. The stCic5t1fent will pay 
* in-state tuition rates and Cpnnecticut will pay $8,000 in 'support of each 
. student. The $8,000 rate is guaranteec^ for the four-year prpgram of the 
" a|judent entering in 1975. ' . ' . 




Child Care Centers 


Another -new .law provides t^t the board of trustees of any conUittient unit 
may allocate funds from general fund appropriatibns for ariy expense 
incurred by the operation of a child care center ij*ilized in ani^tructional 
program, ' * X ' 




Students pn Boards 
Commun i ty- Se rvic e 


ji Tvjro other actions increase each board of ;t^stees by th/addition^f two 
students to be elected by the students enrolled at the in^itutions urHer the 
jurisdiction of the board and provide an expande/a description of the 
^ educational responsibilities of the regional communi^ colleges and include a 
definition of community service. / 




Health Center 

0 


A spfecial legislative action establishes a special^om mission to establish and 
detail *the purposes and goals for the. University of Connecticut health^enter. 
Six persons are to be appointed to this/^mmission by the governor and 
others will serve by virtue of their offipg. The studies are to begin August 1, 
1975^ and be completed and submitted to the General Assembly on or 
before March f5, 1976. "^f * 




Collective Bargaining 

/ 


Effective October 1 of this year, state employees are authorized tq bargain 
collectively in bargaining units of their qwn choosing. The law indicates that 
all classified employees may be construed as a single bargaining unit unless 

slocal employment conditions justify separate units. For higher education, 
each board of trustees is an employer and must bargain with each of its 

^faculties. This section however does not preclude multicampus bargaining 
and provision for binding arbitration is not included in the legislation* 

- : ■ : ■ . ■ % ■ 
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DELAWARE 



Delawaie State College 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
Luna L Mishoe,' President 



' University of, Delaware,- Since 1968 the annual rate of inflation has average(d 
5.3 percent compared to an annual average of 1.7 percent for the decade 
prior to 1966" In 1974, this inflation reached 11-9 percent. While the market 
value of endowments has increasec} since 1968, this "higher rate of inflation 

^ has seriously eroded: the principal value of university -managed long-term/ 
investments. This situation is of particular importance to the state, its 
taxpayers an^ to students since in the future income from investments will 
become ^ proportionately smaller part of the total .fevenues needed^ to 
support the university's operating budget. ^ > » 

• ' ■ . . ' J , ^ 

The university increased the undergraduatejfcuition rate by $75 for Delaware 
students and by $180 for nonresident students. In addition, a "16-Plus"' 
. chfiffge was instituted whereby undergraduate studeftts pay half the regular 
credit hour rates for registrations Over 15 credit hours. This additional charge 
was necessary to raise the additional revenue needed to balance the 1975-^76 
budget, to obtain this revenue from those who benefit the most ancl whose 
heavier class loads cost the university considerably more than students "taking 
.TMinimum full-time loads 'and to reduce' expenses by discouraging heavy 
" initial registration by students who plaih to drop courses during the semester. 

The University of Delaware ajid, Wesley College in Dover h^ve agreefi to 
launch a Venture which would provide 200 highly motivated and academi- 
cally superior high school students with the opportunity to complete 
concurrently the senior year of high school and phe freshman year of college 
as university students taught 'in the small college atmosphere^ of Wesley 
Coljege. The "Honors Early Admission Program" will feature an interdisci- 
plinary academic program and a strong student liEe program under the * 
direction of -ftniyersity staff with the assistance, where appropriate, of the . 
college §taff. Upon 'completion of the transitional year, students will enroll 
on the liniversity campus as sophomores and coiAplete the baccalaureate 
degree in two or three years. The Honors Early Admission Program addresses 
5ome of. the petvasive issues in higher education, namely secondary 
school/college articulation, shortening of the year span required to complete 
* the baccalaureate degree, attention to the needs of the scholastically superior 
student and means of cooperation and mutual support between institutions 
in the public and private sectors. 

A winter session, spanning five weeks during January and February 1975, 
marked the initiation of a new concept to the University of Delaware 
calendar. Regular courses and independent study were provided as well as 
projects and experimental courses. Students were given an opportunity to 
earn seven credits (nine with the d6an's permission) enabling them to 
complete degrees in Jess than the traditional four-year -period. There we^e 
11,225 'student registrations for the 440 offerings and students were givQn an 
opportunity to pay tuition |tt a reduced, rate. Grants amounting to about 
$40,000 were made to support 73 experimental coui^es and projects and 
$5,600 was given to ^5 undergraduate students engaged in independent 
study. Fupds were also* provided for faculty travel and expendable materials. 

In July 1974, the university initiated a three-year master of science program 
in the conservation of artistic and historical objects. A cooperative effort 
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(between the Henry Francis de Pont Winterthur Museum and the university, 
I this program is supported by grants from a number of private and federal 
foundation^. The objective of the program is to graduate practicing assistant 
conservators who will be professionally competent to perform basic 
treatments irt their area of specialization and who possess a background 
knowledge in other areas of conservation. To achieve the objective, a: 
three-year/ 42 credit hour curriculum has been developed. Practical work inj 
conservatibn techniques will be stressed while at the same time emphasis will | 
be made 6n understanding the properties of art materials and the scientific 
techniques used to \sh^yacterize them. Ortly five such programs exist in the 
nation and of these, onlyttwo offer degrees in art conservation. 
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A center for composite materials was established within the university's 
college of engineering in August 1974. Through the center, the engineering 
faculty working in i^e area of compositle materials forms a research team 
that is making rapid "^and significant advances in analytical amid experimental 
research and development. £)ourse$ and seminars for both undergraduates 
and graduate stuOTnts as well as memoers of. industry, institutions and 
government are offered. - 1 ^ 

A centner for the study of marine policy was created at the beginning of 1974 
Within the University's GoUeger of marine studies to conduct interdisciplinary 
research J under grants and contracts from' public and private agencies and the 
federal Sea-Grant Program, on historical, legal, political and social issues 
affecting the oceans, the seabed and tHe coastal zone. The major areas of 
reseaKchniii which the center se^ks to make k contribution are U.S. national 
security, including problem^ of navaS devielopment aild strategy in the United 
States and among foreign powers; the American merchant marine; the living 
re/^purces of the sea; the i;tiineral resources 6f the seabed; and the 
iinpro^ement of the marine enyironrtient. The purpose of a newly established 
"^Institute of Neuroscience is to stimulate, enhance, expand and coordinate 
research, projects and activities directed to the studies of the brain and its 
functional display in behavior. These gro Wing activities at the university are 
inte^epartmental and intercollege and /will also enlarge the university's 
relatifehship with several health -related institutions of the state, including 
Wilfnington Medical Center( the Veterans Administration Hospital and the 
Alfred I. du Pont Institute. 

A degree audit system ha^ been implemented to serve as an advisement tool 
that monitors a student^s /progress toward and final completion of a selected 
degree program* This system, one of the^few in the nation, takes a student's 
academic record maintained in a computer file and compares it with the 
degree requirementsoin ^ny one of 130 undergraduate programs. The audit 
specifies what requirejhents have been fulfilled, what requirements remain to 
be completed and, what courses have been taken but not specified to 
complete degree' requirements. A student may also request an audit for 
his/her completed courses against those required for another degree program. 

One of the most frequent and seriously debilitating ilfnesses affecting job 
performance is alcoholism. During the past year the University /of Delaware 
has developed policie$ and procedures designed to assist employees whose 
use of alcohol affects ^'ob performance. Under the program an employee who 
desires assistance for rehabilitation may pursue a'program of ^elf-referral 
through supervisory channels, or a supervisor may refer an employee whose 
job performance problems are suspeci^ed to be due to alcohol abuse or 
alcoholism. Several options for treatment Sre available to eligible employees. 
They may elect to ^pursue a program of rehabilitation ui^der the guidance of 



a psychatrist they have retajined, or they may elect to participate at 
university expense'in a 30-day rehabilitation program 4 a tJ^eatment cefiter 
selected by the university. 

Delaware Technical and Community College. New legislation affecting 
Delaware Technical and Community College has been limited during the past 
year. However "HB 125 enabling an 8 percent cost-of-living salary increase, 
retroactive to January 1, 1975, ioi all college employees has provided a 
considerable boost to staff morale. The fiscal yeait 1976 operational budget 
provides for an additional 5 percent incremental salary increase which will 
also h^p the faculty keep abreast of the increased cost of living. A revised 
salary plan, which has been developed after more than a year of study and 
advisement by a major consulting firm, has enhanced the college's^ 
competitive stance in staffing programs. ■ ^ 

The state continued the small student aid appropriation of $25,000, began in . 
the last fiscal year, to assist needy studejnts an<j through this aid helps to . 
reaffirm the "open door" conceptj inherent in the college purposes. These 
§tate funds, wheii augmented with a variety of federal funds and the college's 
own private foundation resources, greatly enhance the opportunities for 
stuU^pnts in greatest need. During the past" year the Board of Trustees 
approved a college-wide policy of offering tuition-free admission for senior 
citizepfi. In any existing course for which the^>ire otherwise eligible a small 
registration fee is the only cost. Additional specialized courses are offered 
for senior citizens under the support of available federal funds. 

Delaware Technical and Community College has now achieved its goal of a 
cafetpiifi within commuting distance -of every citizen in the state in new 
modem flexible structures. The last of the four cam^tuses, Kent in Dover,- 
opened on June 2, 1975. The first phase "of this new campus setting is now 
open for the summer trimester. The second phase of the Stanton campus irf 
suburban New Castle County ^^01 be occupied in July 1975 and will 
complete the phaseout of the old Northern temporary setting. The second 
► phase of the Georgetown campus was^ dedicated in April 1975 and this new 
$3 million multioccupational resource center is funded jointly by the state 
and the U.S*. Department of Commerce. A variety of manpower, compensa- 
tory education and cultural development programs to develop the manpower 
and the economy of the area are being offered. ' ' • 

A second phase of development at the Wilmington campus will provide a 
. dental h't&alth education and service complex for the cityvof Wilmington and 
the syinrounding areas. This venture will be a unique example of interagency 
sharing of resources and efforts to provide dental assistance and dental 
hygierfe education programs with combined clinical services under the 
direction of licensed dental staffs. ^ 
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During the current^year a curriculum research project is being conducted at 
the Wilmington campus. This project, funded under Part C of the Vocational 
Amendments of 1968^, Title I, has as its major purposes: (1) thedesign of a 
research 'modef to define the interactive nature of instructional systems in 
the urban community college setting and (2) the development of a system 
approach to competency-based curriculum design for a selected occupational 

area in the personal service cluster. 

.J. • • 

Delaware State College. 1975 legislation (HB 125) iijpreased the salary 
schedule of all part-time and full-time employees of Delaware State College. 
This appropriation reflects an 8 percent across the board increase, effective 
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January 1, 1975. The tjiWal state appropriation for the fiscal year 1975-76 is 
$6;249,878. The basic appropriation is $4,043,199; principal ancjl interest of 
debjb service, $l,*3pl,7.63;and^904,916 for fringe benefit / . 

For the academic year 1975-76, student compensation fees increased 10 
percent, board anci .room coAts increased 15 percent and resident fees 
increased 25 percentf In-state scudent cost for the commuter- is $356;' in-state 
resident students Only, $911^44; and 'in-state boarding students, $1,461.44. 
! Qost for the nonresident commuter studjent is $931; out-of-state resident 
students only, $1,486.44; and nonresident boarding students, $2,dj6.44. 

Delaware State College has acquired property to establish a Wilmington 
residential support center. Present plahs call for the center to be used by the 
sociology and urban affairs department, director of development, the 
admissions officer and the nosing depaftn^etit. Field studies in urban affairs 
and federail urban relations are conducted in agencies of the Wilmington area, 
i'he laboratory focuses on selected special topics which may vary from term' 
to term with seniinars, meetings and conferences with representatives of 
governmental and private agencies. Students are^signed extensive readings 
and special programs for personal investigation und^i^r the; supervising faculty 
member. 

In June, the college purchased the Hickory Farm' \to ^e used by the 
agriculture and natural resource center. This farm will mcre^e the original 
farm acreage by 75 acres. The animal operation ^nd research\phase will be 
conducted at this facility.. The $3 million William C.' Jaso A Libfc 
Center will be- completed in September 1975. This library )will represent the 
academic ''hub" of the college and will house circulation, \perlodicals, 
audio-visual aids and govefnmeni^dpcuments. Within a foui:Wearl period, the 
library collectibn wjfl be 150,000 volumes. To increase tl^e semce to the 
commiinity, Delaware State College is currently . conduitirtg a survey as to 



the feasibility of offering a graduate program. Numerous inquiries 
made ' as to the possibility of offering a graduate degree projpram 
education and pusiness administration 



Delaware State^ College is a member of the C|onsortium for graduate Study 
in Managemenj. This consortium! is a six-university effort designed to hasten 
the entry of ;min6rity men\ah^ women |nto management p)sitions in 
organizations and infc^ludes Indiana University^ University of Nortli Carolina, 
University of Rochester, University of Sojuthern Cdifofnia, Washington 
University and University of Wisconsin. Beginning in Sej)teinber 1975, the 
communication skill center will open. The i|»urpose is to imjprove students' 
skills in reading, writing apd speaking. The ce!nter will be centrally |locate^n 
the new library where the facilities, equipment and materials \|rill b^ availaWI 
for instruction and cirriculuVi innovation. 
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With^ the goal of supplying qualified nurses 
services for the state, the nursing degree 
F^ruary 1975 with an enrollment of 29 stujientsf^p^thi^ fai 
program will enroll an additional 30 students.} The purpose of the program is 
to create an innovative approach td nursing educatiojp for potential studient^ ^'^ 
not being served or reached by traditiopd progra^^ ^ . 

i\ bachelor of technology, degre^ program will begin September 1975. The 
n^w program provides the opportunity for holders of associate degrees from 
Delaware Technical and Commimity College and other two-year institutes to 
earn a bachelor*s degree. In general, students will take courses in the 
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technical^ fields at Del^ech and t^ke courses in science, liberaLarts and some \ ■ 
technical areas at Deu^are State College, Although^ most students with 
associate degrees will enter the college as members'^ of the junior class, 
qourses will be available from freshman to junior levels^ 

In the fall of 1975, a continuing education pro-am wiH be initiated by the^ 
college, with both credit ^d noncredit courses available. The program will 
be geared toward individual self-improvement. This will enable the individual 
to upgr^^ his skills' and will encourage his ^cultural development. Delaware 
State College an^f the Philadelphia Regip^l Office of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) have entered ivH^ a cooperative agreement to 
develop bank examiners. Students from the college's department of 
"^economics and business administration are spending a semester in the 
program with FDIC and the following semester in, the colliBge until 
glljkiation. Upon graduation, the stfidenfs have the opportunity to join the 
FDIC on a permanent basis. ^ 

. The accounting discipline, a new major at , Delaware State College, -is a . 
cooperative education program with j industry and government. In these 
programs, a student in accounting diviofes his time between the college and 
^ijgRIal performance on^the job. In some instances, one student attends 
' college one semester, while another student in the cooperative program fills 
the job position with the conjj^any. Each student is paid ^Jhe going salary for ' 
his position and upony gtaduation, he has the opportunity to move into .a 
ftill-time position with the company. . 
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Wesley College. Wesley College has entered rmta a cooperative Freshman. 
Honors iPrpgram with the University of Delaware. This program is more ful^ 
described in the report from the University of Delaware (see page 39)'. 
Effective this fall, Wesley College is inaugurating, a two-year paralegal '^' 
assistant curriculum. The college is able to launch.this program as a result of 
^grant received from the U.S. Office of Education through the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges. Wesley College was chosen 
as one o%siX4'*demonstration centers" throughout the country .and is the 
only private institution sa-feelected. In addition to the two-year associate 
diegjree program, a one-year certificate program has dlso been initiated. 

^he college has also inaugurated two cooperative education programs. One 
program started last fall, concentrated on retail majketing. Through a grant 
received froni the U.S. Office of Education, the college will be^aible to 
initiate a liberal arts-oriented cooperative education program next year. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA^ 



Commission on Postsecondary Education 

1329 E Street, N.W., Suite 1023 ^ ■ ^ . " 

Washington, D.C. 20004 . - 

Ettyce H. Moore, Executive Secretary 

The Commission on Postsecon^fary>Education was activated during 1974-75, 
holding its first meeting in December 1974, and meeting thereafter on a 
monthly basis. In fulfillment of its planning responsibility, the commission'^ 
major concerns have been to establish the parameters of its planning 
function and to initiate the planning program/The former is bf particular 
concern in the District of Columbia, with a majority of private institutions 
(14 private and 3 public) and with the imminent consolidation of the 
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existing public institutions into the University of the DistriSW)f Columbi^ 
Howev6r, all types of institutional governance are represemSS^pn tljel 
commission and the-mefnbers and the institutions are working well togetheif 
in a spirit of nlutual cooperation. The planning program to date has included 
the compilation of an academic progrJim* inventory and the completion of 
analyses of basic Higher Education General Information^jirvey data j;hrough 
1974-76. The commission ha^ also directed much of^s effort toward tTie 
assuniptibh o^ the Title I program, whigh was transferred from a nongovern- 
ment agency. \ r ' ' ^ • 
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In the area of public higher education, the mergei: of tljie aicademic programs 
of tlie District of Columbia Teachers College into\^Fed^ral Citj^ollege has 
been! delayed by a court order resulting from a suit b^pUgh^ by Teachers 
College faculty , and students, although th6 administrative merger of the 
colleges has been accomplished. \ ^ \ 

The D.C. Public Postse^ondary Educatron Reorganization Act (MR 15643),' 
wljich was passed, by the Congress shortly priortg^e^chlevement jof Home 
R^le in the pistrict of Columbia, pro;|;^ded for the establishnient of the 
University of the District of^Columbia as 2^ public land-grant university from 
a consolidation of the existing public institutions. The university would offer 
a .coniprehensive range of progtams at all^studfent levels, and the b\ll provided 
for the appointment^ of a -board of trustees by August 2, 1975, \yhich would 
consolidate the existing institutions irftathe university by June 30, 1976. 
The bill was to become effective July 1, 197 5, unless repealed or amended 
by the elected D.C. City Council. Due to the timing of the Congressional 
recess and the requirements bf Congressional review, legislation has be^n 
submitted to the cojincil delaying Hhe consolidation until September 1, 
197 6, and th^e other effective dates in the original bill by a similar 
two-month period. » 

Also included in the council's bill are a relatively sniall number of changes 
from the ^^original bill, with the aim of providing "sufficient breadth so that 
all of the needs of the residents of the Bistrjct of Columbia may be fulfilled 
and yet furnishing specific and precilj^^cfirection and guidance to the trustees, 
so that they will develop a university of unparalleled excellence." Important 
provision^ of the revised bill specify that this university shall be consolidated 
lihder a single management system and shall provide a range of programs and 
studies designed to reach the widest possible ^number of citizens arid 
residents ofvtt^e District of Columbia including career and technological 
education, liberal arts, sciences, teacher education, graduate, postgraduate 
and V^ofessional studies. The university shall be governed by a 15-member 
board of trustees who shall review and,evaluate the existing institutions with 
respect to accreditation, present programs and functions and actual and 
potential capabilities; prepare an extended period master plan for submission 
- to the 'council by June 30, 1977; prepare an annual budget beginning fiscal 
year 1973; and establish d personnel system for the university. The bill also 
provides that all funds of the university otheir than tuition and other monies 
included in the annual capital and operating funds appropriated by Congress 

shall be deposited in a District of Columbia vfinancial institution. 

■ ' . " • • 

In the piriyate sector, the study authorized by the Consortium of Universities 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area (American, Catholic, George" Washing- 
tons, Geo%etown and Howard Universities as charter members and District of " 
Columbia^^ Teachers, Gallaudet, Mount Vernon and Trinity Colleges as 
associate '^embers) and supported- by the 'Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Foundatio|i was completed. It has*ll recommendations designed to achieve 



two major objectives through cooperation to improve the" quality of 
academic . programs in the consortium universities generally and to achieve 
excellence in those areas where joint action holds this promise and (2) to 
husband the fiaancial strength of the members through careful, selective aoji 
jointly planned retrenchment made nj^essary by the almost certain prospecij*^^^ 
of substantial reductions, in enrollment in the lOS^i^nd beyond. Projected \ 
drops in enrollment for higher -education ^nge from 25 to 35 percent by 
1990, roughly matching the drop in births ^already'^ recorded. Given this 
prospect, a carefiflly articulate^ plan of close joint cooperation in faculty 
repfecements upon retirement is proposed in the study, with coordination 
being offeJed by the consortium central office after joint jtexiltyTecommen-; * 
datTons to appropriate individual institutional control points. It ^is antici- 
pated that some^of the recommendations may be implemented at once while 
others will take a good deal of time to accomplish. 



• The wide variety of agreements .that have tieen en tere d intq, among the 
member instituticHj^ during the past 11 years of tJie consortium's existence 
are now being recategorized and restudied 'with a view to producing an— ^ 
agreement manual that will serve to govern the. cooper^atiye interrelationships 
among the' member institutions. These agreements range from fuli-fledged 
academic joint programs (such as^bhe joint mathematics graduate prograro) 
to agreemen\;s on the part of member libraries to acquire in specialised areas, ; 
agreements for joint purchasing, for sharing "computer facilities, etc. 
Agreements affect many of the academic and support service areas of the 
member institutions. It is expected that fmancial constraints andnredueed. 
enrollments over time will result in more intensive cooperative actiyity in, the ^ 
years to come. . \ * 
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State University System of Florida 
^107 West Gaines Street, Suite 210 
Tallahassee, Florid^\32304 
E. T, York Jr., Chancellor 



The 1975 Florida legislature appropriated J$26 million more to the State 
University System than the 1974-75 appropriation,' after a period of 
austerity in which there were cutbacks in spending, sQme*',tern^inations of 
faculty ?lnd a temporary freeze on. new admissions. The general appropria- 
tions bill approved by the « 197 legislature provided operating -funds of 
$564,787,838 for the State Unjygirsity System for 1975-76, representing an 
increase of some 6,5 percent. Greatlyiincreased flexibility was authorized — 
with the appropriation in response to continuing efforts by the^chancellor, 
chancellor-designate and the Board of Regents to^relieve the universities of 
many burdensome bureaucratic requirements. The appropriation to the 
Board of Regents was in lump sum for allocation,to the various educational 
and general activities of the^imiversities without restriction Except for tofal 
dollars and total salary rate,. ^ . 

Included in the appropriation were funds to support the newly authorized 
Florida solar energy centfer at Cape Canaveral and to enable the University of p 
South Florida to assume the operation of New College in Sarasota, a private 
liberal arts college acquired by the state. The University of South Florida"^ 
began offering courses on the New College campus in the 1975 spring 
quarter^Under terms of the acquisition, some of the experimental concepts 

of the institution may be continued if private funds for this purpose can be 

w • ■- 
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raised. All future ^degrees, powlBver, will be offered by the University of 
Sp'uth Florida. 
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^While the state assumed Aiffli fundiT}g of -the Florida retirement system in 
January *1 97 5, the 1975 legislature provided^ no funds foi: employee salary 
iniprovement. In faet, proviso language in the appropriations act prohibit^ 
the use of any of the funds mr salary increases unless specifically authoriz^^ 
by the legislature. 

■ • - ■ ' ■ V " ^ '■• ' ' ' ' '* ^' • i 

Florida votifers approved for 1 the .third time a constitutional amgndment 
c6ntinuing authority for.tjie state to issuejbonds backed by the gross receipts - 
o tax or| utilities for construction at universities, community colleges"and area , 
^ /vocatioi^al-technical /etiterii, The 1974' ^amendment also will allow'^^ese 
boijid funds to be used additionally for construction and renovation of 
^elementary -secondary' school buildings. The State University System was 
allocated $26.1 million of these funds for capital outlay c9nstruction during 
1975-76..In addition, the legislature appropriated $^14.3 million from generd ' 
revenue to fund projects authorised last yeaiV 

• ' . . ' ' , ■ . ^■ 

Enrollments in -.the State University System- continued to climb. Fall quarter 
- 197 4 enrollment for the nine uni\tersiMes rose to 108,577, an increase of 9.8 
pepcent^over the same, period in 197^^. As*a result, the Board of Regents 
approved a policy setting a cap on enrollments at each university with the 
intent that "there should be orderly planned growth within the State- 
University Systeni in order to , avoid the problems inherent in rapid arid 
uncontrolled growth," 

In oirder to advance research and development in solar energy, the Board of 
Regents designated ^ State University System complex at Cape Canaveral as 
the site of the Florida solar energy center. The site, consisting of -20 acres 
with four buildings forriierly operated as an off-campus center of Florida 
Technological University, was designated because it "offered great potential 
for national recognition in solar energy research arid develppment''due to the 
enorijious resources of the Cape Canaveral area. ' . \ 
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. Based upon the successful completion of a one-year contract survey of 
pre-oil exploration conditions in the Gulf of Mexico for the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM), the State University System Institute of Ocean* 
ography (SUSIO) consortium received a preliminary $1 million contract 
advance from BLM, in May 1975 to epable.it to continue this program of 
baseline environmental studies. SUSIO,'Wriiinistratively designed for coor- 
dination of oceanographic research efforts of the state universities in FIorida,\ 
during the past year matifaged a consortium of researchers from public and 
private universities in Florida, out-of-state institutions and private labora- 

^ tories to document environmental conditions in* the Eastern Gulf of Mexico 

■ prior tcy commercial exploratory oil ldrilling. The same cpnsortium of 
scientists was successful in halting a plan for a major industrial ifirm to dump 

. its chemical wastes in the Gulf of Mexico. Six of the State University 
System's nine institutions, plus one junior college and two private 
universities, entered 1975 as formal partners in the system's '^Florida Sea 

' Grant Program." For research, advisory service and education dealing with 
the dev^lopnient of Florida's marine and coastal'resources, nearly $1 million 
was awarded by the U.S? Department of jCommerce. 

The charter class ot the University of South Florida's College of medicine,. 
, Florida's third medical college, received the M,D. degree in December 1974. 
The'C;611ege of medicine, which admitted the charter class in 1971, was 
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planned without its own teaching hospital. Instead, students take "their" 
medical scienc^. courses on. campus, then go into affiliated hospitals in the 
community for most .of their clinical work. Expansion of th*e University of 
Florida college^of dentistry moved forward with several modifications in the 
plans for development ^of the ^:olleg^ effected which have resulted in 
significant reductions in the overall costs of the program. The doctor ^of^^ 
dental medicine instructional program will rely heavily on the 'use of 
preprogrammed modules of instructionaU materials father than the more ' 
traditional lockst^ course method. Other changes include disccffitinuation ' 
of plans for ^dental assistant and dental hygiene programs, and. a decision to 
discontinue plans for a doctoral program in the basic sciences department of 
the college. 



Dental Education 



GroundbBeaking Ceremonies marked ^ the beginning 'of contruction 'of 
Florida's furst college of veterinary medicine, the culmination of a decadg of 
effort by agi:icultural interests to develop a complex which will serve the 
education and research needs;, of tl^e veterinary, medical profession of Florida. 
The first students ^re expected to be admitted the fall oM976. 

Following passage ^of coUectiv/e bargaining laws by lhe^l974 legislature the 
PV)rida Public Employees Relations Commission held extended hearings 
j^^arding the 'appropriate bargaining unit for the State University System. 
The Board of Regents, in a brief presented to the commission, advocated a 
systemwide bargaining unit for faculty and admifiistrative and professional 
employees. The hearings on unit determination were concluded in June. 
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Acknowledging the great opportunity for the Florida system of • higher 
education to broaden and extend programs of research and service aimed at 
helping people deal with ilnportant economic, social and cultural problems^ 
the State University System and the public commimity colleges fornted a: 
"Comniission on Educational Outreach and Service" to msip long-tange plans 
for extending ftigher education services to.^1 citi^sens of Florida, Members of 
the CO mS^ion^WerS appointed from widely diverse groups throughout the 
state to represent both suppliers and users* pf higher education services. 'At 
the same time, each university established a council of advisors, ^ new means 
to assist the institution in interpreting its mission to the public. ^Task forces 
on educational services and research and*other services have been ^.ppointed 
to develop and recommend plans for helping citizens acquire skillp, abilities 
and^a bjoader knowledge base and to explore the potential of^iB Uriiver^ty 
research and service roles to serve citizens, communities, local governments, 
industry and the state. 

Florida's two newest stati^ universities, Florida International University* in 
Miami and the University of North Florida in Jacksonville, were granted full 
accredited status in December by* the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. Both universities opened in September 1972 and achieved accred- 
ited statics *in the shortest possible period for new universities. Florida 
International moved towiard establishment of its second campus :as ij;^egan 
cony^sion of the Inter-Americari Trade Center into an educationaj facility as 
its Intferama site. ' • » 
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Robert B. Mautz- retired as chancellor of the State University System on 
June 30, 1975, and was succeeded by^iE.T, York Jr., former vice president 
for agricultural affairs and former interim president of the. University of 
Florida. 
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Board of » Regents of the University System 

244 Washington street, S.W. ^ " . ' • . . 

. Atlanta, Georgia 30334 ' ^ . : . 

(Jeotge L.Simpson Jr., Chancellor V * ' 

The University Systfem of Georgia is compased o universities and colleges \ 
(4 universities, 12 senior colleges ^d 15 junior colleges). The system had a , • 
year j^of centinued growth and^ development, particularly in the areas of ..C 
enrollment .and improvement of the' quality of- instruction, at both > 
undergraduate and graduate levelsi. This progress was made- through ^ the 
cooperative efforts of all institutions, of the system, administered by one ; 
single governing board—the Board of ^Regents. Th^ system lincreased from 30 
to 3r, institutions when ^tl4nta Jttnior Collegia was opened ^in 'Septe^^ 
1974. A full tange of acad^Eoic programs was offered in; the j first year, 
^including standsurd lr^^rlsfer jA-oghuns and special career {Jtogi^ms/^^^^ 
the career programs; ?ur^^ closely Kiooperative with'th^^ AtIa^t^: Techn 
School. Also during the year construction was begun on th^ cairaj^^ / 
buildings for another institution , Waycross Junior eoUeg^^: V^h^^^^^^ is 
scheduled for opening in the fall of 1976. 



S Financial resources Are allotted to the Board of Regents in lurtip surri tiy the . 

* legislature, and the board tHen makes allo<^ations to each nnstitution. It is 
im constitutional for the s<ate to go into debt and theifef or^ e^ch insti|^^^ 
must operate without a deficit, ^nd it is the responsibili]ty of thje president 'of 
each institution to operate and manage the affairs of his institutipn 
regents' central office staff furnishes supervision and cpunsel^^^^^^^^ all 
institutions, and this covers academic, financial, public services and all other 
activities of the in^itutions. " - ^ 

Fewer graduate, and T)achelor's degree programs were approyed during the 
year than in recent years. The development of new programs in response to 
community needs was, however, encouraged at the associate degree level. Six 
associate degree programs were apprdved for junior colleges in the aJEPas of 
management, marketing and accounting, and fi^e associate degree programs 
were approved in the allied health areas of radiologic technology, medical 
laboratory technology, dental laboratory technology, physic^il therapy and 
dental hygiene. In the field of data processing, three prograins were initiated 
that were cooperative between a college arid a. vocational -technical school. 
During 1974-75, two somewhat rare types of programs were initiated. The 
first was an associate degree in aviation administration offered cooperatively 
between Georgia State University and Atlanta and Clayton Jtinior Colleges. 
A student' can take one year of core academic courses at <?rii6 o f. the junior 
colleges and the second year ^f specialized courses in the uhiverjiity and can 
choose to receive the degree from any one of the three coopejating 
institutions/ The second unusual program initiated this ye£ir %as a master's 
^ degree program in health systems offered by the Georgia^ Institute of 
TeOlmoiogy. This program combines resources in systems engineering and' 
health programs management and provides options in^eitl^er ^y^tems analysis 
or systems planning: Both of these programs have gotten of f ^o a promising* 
start* ■'■;' 'v-- '\ ' 
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Both in enrollment and number of programs, the health prdfessions arc 
continuing to grow^ with the present enrollment approximately'^jOOf), 6.5 
percent of the? total student enroUment in the system/ A Jfotal of 102 
programs are offered in 27, of the 31 colleges and universities of^the systeni, 
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with.'the nursing programs having the largest growth in the grou^ In future 
years, significant increases .are expected in the allied health sciences as 
programs iri this area ivhich have been atpproved^for implementation in 
1975-76 and s^icce^din^ years begin pperatiojft. • 'o ' I 

^ Another area in which the systen^i? also growing rapidly is public. service and 
continuin"g educatioh* Activities in continuing education are attractingjnoret 
and mo5e students in^the upper-age groUps and are bringing higher educatiop / ' 
*1iO all areas ptthe state. During the year, there were 1,433 programs (courses, 
i;[idividual. conferences, etc.), withi 1,11 ij826 participants ancj-^^ ' 
participant hours. In public service,;;,15jL ^tograms *with all attend&nce of 

> .658:4^ g£We special assistance to 16 <&ifferent Georgia state government* 
agencies Eind 28 institutions offered a total of 421 cooperative prograrps. In 
the cooperative extensiop service j therfe were more than 500,000 participants 
in its agrjciilturai programs throughout the state, , . ^ ■' . ^ 

•I in February 1975 V a nQ^y poUcy^^^^^ the award of tenure to faculty 

' members in the system' and new pro cedu^^ be -followed in the event of 
dismissal of faculty members for cause were approved by^.the Board of 

^ Regents. This . policy grew out of a^areful study covering more than two ^ 
year&v^^^d ^^i^g^^^ forJ1975-76. The feculty and 

administrators of all institutions workesd closbly'with the. chancellor and his 
§taff ill the preparation'of the new ppljcy, and it -seems to b^e working well. 

In the summer Of 1975, the system is completing the lQ||i year of a very ^ 
; . ,sU6?essful "Studies Abroad Program." This program is for the benefit of 
students in all institutions of the system and it provides foreign-study 
opportunities for selected students who seem qualified for it. This summer,- 
; language programs ^^ill be ''^^^1^ French at'Dijon, German at Erlangen 
and Spanish at Valen^^ program will be; held *in Rome and 

Athens. The schbol of arts and sciences Of Georgia Stat is 
responsible for the general administration of the **Stu^ Abroad Progr^^m'? 
for which total enroUment in the prog^r^^^^ 0 

The Regents testing prdgBtfm, established to see that^i^l students in" the 
^ ^System^haye satisfactory competence in reading and writing, is^ serving that 
purpose well. The tests, including the writing of mi essay, are required of ' 
undergraduate students in all institutions. No student can receive, an. 
'associate or baccalaureate degree^ithout passifig the tests. The tests are 
^ administered at the system level md oeach institution has a special studies - 
program especially designed to "help students who are having difficulty with 
the Regents tests. ' ' 

Enrollment in the University System increased 6,925, or*6.3 percent, from 
the 1973 fall quarter to the 1974 fall quarter. In 1973, 109,125 students 
were enroUed and ih 3^974 the erirollmerit ^riqreased to 116,050. Thev 
enrollment for the 1975- summer quarter is the largest summer enrollment 
that the system has ever had. 

A., number of legislative actions were enacted which directly or indirectly 
affect the system. Amfing the major actions was the provision of a $400 per 
^academic year grant to each eligible student attending a nohuniversity 
system approved institution. Beginning with the 1975-76 academic year and. 
each year thereafter, the grant shall be increased to $500 for freshmen^ 
students and in the event the legislature' appro prie^tes the necessary funds, 
the amoimt of the grant shall be increased to $600 for all undergraduate 
students beginning with th e academic year 197 6-77 and each y^ar thereafter. ' 
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Studies Abroad 
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Enrollments 



Aid to Private 
College Students 



No grants may be made to graduate and professional students unless a 
specific appropriation for that purpose is provided by the legislature*. The act 
was amended to provide that students receiving such grants must be full-time 
students. . 



Ptoductiviiy Center 



Publig Television • 



Optometry & 
Veterinary Education 



Thrlee resolutions concerning the Bpard^ of Regents were passed. One 
designates the engineering experiment station at Georgia Tech as the Georgia 
productivity center charged with the responsibility of stimulating the 
adoption of new methods and technology in all sectors of the economy, 
establishing a state policy encouraging productivity growth, performing 
research and development projects and reviewing productivity growth. in the 
public and private sectors and making recommendations to the state for 
improving such growth. The second resolution created a study committee to 
look into possible duplication of efforts between the University System and 
the State Department of Education in the area of public television services, 
and the third urged the Board of Regents tp determine thfe feasibility of 
establishing a college of optpmetry and^otHep altetn^itives to assist in the 
need for .optometrists in the state. Another , action of the legislature 
established an advisory board for the college of * veterinary medicine at the 
University of Georgia. ' ^ , - t 
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Significant events occurring within Illinois, postsedondary education during 
fiscal 1975 included a change' in' the leadership of the Board of Higher 
Education staff, fall 1974 enrollment increases in all sectors, development of 
operating, and capftal budgets- for fiscal 1^76, the continuation, of study ' 
activities associated with the development of a new phase of the Illinois 
master plan and selective programmatic expansion. James Furman became 
executive director of the board in January 1975, re|ilacing Cameron West, 
who resigned to beccwne president of the North Carolina Association of " 
Independent Colleges and -Universities. 

There was a 9.1 percent increase in he.adcount enrollment at Illinois public 
and private institutions between fall 1973 and fall 1974. The greatest 
increase (18.2 percent) occunred lat public community colleges. The increase 
at public universities was 2.8 percent, while private institutions increased 
headcount enrollment by 2.2 percent. There was a general increase in 
graduate enrollment in both the public and private sectors. Undergraduate 
enrollments continued • to be stabilized at private institutions, while 

increasing significantly ai^blic community colleges ami declining at public 
.urviversities. Full-time-equivalent enrollment at public universities has re- 

' mained approximately stable for the past five years. 

In the budgetary sphere, the education objectives froni a statewide 
perspective were to achieve dollar increases sufficient to of f set the effects of 
recent inflation, allow needed programmatic expansion and expand student 
access to public and private postsecondary education institutions. The 
master planning objectives were to develop a plan for the qualitatifve growth . 



of .postsecondary education within 'a future enrollment that may be 
characterized by stabilized enrollment and limited incremental dollars of 
state support. / 

The budgeting process for fiscal year 1976 was' the first year that thu^- 
Resource Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) was applied to both 
public commiutity colleges and universities. RAMP was conceived by the 
Board of Higher Education and first applied to public universities in fiscal 
year 1975. RAMP is a vehicle throiigh which public institutions submit 
annual budget requests and supporting .data to the board and a means for 
institutions to identify their objectives over a five-year period. The major 
components of RAME are: (1) missioil and scope statements, through which 
an institution identifies its goals; (2) a technical plan detailing the activities 
designed to achieve these objectives; and (3) a resource requirements plan 
identifying costs and proposed sources of financial support. 

In January, the Board of Higher Education forwarded its fiscal year 1976 
operating and capital budget recommendations to the governor and 
legislature. The operating budget recommendations called for an increasTe in 
state-appropriated funds of $94.1 million to a total of $810.1 million; 
Highlights of these recommendations were an increase of $48.6 million ^for 
public universities, including 10 percent for sal£cries, 9 percent for general 
price increases^ 20 percent for utility costs and $10.6 million for new and 
expanded programs. For public community colleges, an increase of $15 
million to a total of $95.4 million was ■ initially recommended based on a 
projected enrollment of 131,000 full -time- equivalent •(FTE) students in 
1975-76. However, an actual FTE enrollment of 142,300 for the current 
year caused the board to recommend a further increased community college 
funding for 1974-75 ^d 1975-76by a total of $9.9 million. ; 

■ ^ if/ - , ' .' ■ ^ • 

Other operating budget recommendatiobs made by the board included $85.7 
million for the State Scholarship Commission, a 16.1 percent increase, 
raising the maximum tuition and fees award to $1,500 and making possible 
total awards to 108,575 fuU-tim*^ and part-time students at public and 
private colleges. and universities. The awards were available to half-time and 
certain fifth-year students for the first time during the 1974-75 year. 

• Regarding state aid to private colleges awd-^niversities, the board recom- 
mended $7.2 million in formula aid, a sJO percent inqrease, and health 
education operating and capital grantg totalihf^2.2 million^ an increase of 
$5.5 million. The latter recommendation included $9.9 million for commu- 
nity hospitals affiliated with public medical schools. 

The budget recommendations did not include proposed incre^^ses in student 
tuition and fees. The board's capital budget recommendations tot fiscal year 
1976 totaled $143 million, of which imiversities would receive $110.2 
milhon and community colleges $32.8 million. The recommendation for 
Ainiversities included '$57.3 million for a ne^v teaching hospital* at the 
University ot Illinois medical center and nearly $30 million for remodeling 
and rehabilitation at the 13 public university^ campuses. The recommen- 
dation for community colleges included $27.9 million for new buildings or 
additions. In reaction to a request by the governor, the board recommended 
an additional $42 million in capital construction at public and private 
' colleges and -imiversities as part of ,a proposed accelerated 'state building 
program to increase employment opportunities, but the program was not 

• funded by the legislature. . . 
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The. governor accepted the board's basic budget recommendations with 
minor changes and* the General Assembly proceeded to enact the apprdpri- 
y ation bills. However, the governor subsequently indicated that his state 
budget should*be reduced by six percent to reflect an unanticipated decrease 
in state revenues from the sales tax and income tax. At the end of June 
1976, it was not apparent how this request woidd be implemejited or how it 
would specifically affect postsecondary education during the coming year. 

.A ' " < 

The Board of Higher Education began discussions in November 197 3\ 

. concerning the need to revise the master plan for postsecondary education. 
:^ In 1974 the board approved a list of topics to be studied in the master plan 
. revision process and a procedural plan was adopted. The primary study 
assignments, involvfed citizens' committees, board advisory coinmittees and 
staff members of system governing and coordinating boards and the 
institutions ^they represent. Three statewide conferences were held in 
September 1974 to allow the public an opportunity to make recommenda- 
tions concerning study topics and methods of procedure. The topics under 
study throughout the past year r^Sect the board's expanded planning as a 
1202 commission. The topics are as follows: 

' — Goals of higher education. 

^ Higher education enrollment projections. 
. — Institutional mission- and scope designations. 

— The higher education governance system, 

^ — Qualitative improvements of existing higher education programs alid 
services and elimination of unnecessary functions. 

—^ Special program needs, ^ including an updating of previous health 
planning efforts. Other topics being studied are environment-energy, legal 
education and teacher education. 

— The development of innovative and cooperative education delivery 
systems. 

— Student access, scholarshii? and loan programs. 

~~ An assessment of future higher education resource requirements 
including the role of tuition.- " ' 

— Community service and continuing adult education. 

—A review of construction and capital needs in public higher education. 
^ A review of public community college financing. 

— The relationship of proprietary schools and colleges to comprehensive 
postsecondary planninf^ and coordination. 

— Programmatic organization of the community college system. 

— Developments of positive ^f irmative action programs at all levels of 
higher education employment. 

~~ Development of programs to increase minority and women student 
enrollment. ; , * 

By the end of the fiscal year, the Board of Higher Education had received 
reports and recommendations in nine areas. The remaining reports are .due 
by August 1975. The recommendations will be summarized and integrated 
into a single document by the board staff. This draft document will be the 
subject of public hearings and Vfurther study and review by advisory 
committees and postsecondary education institutions. The board will 
consider a revised mastet plan in^i)ecember 1976. . 

■ . . • ■ ■ r " ; , , , . ■ 

In progranimatic developments the board continued to revieVV^ thoroughly all 
new program proposals and require that institutions justify such requests in 
terms of need, demand and institutional^ mission as reflected in RAMt^ 
documents. Generally, new programs at public institutions were funded 



through reallocation. The board continued during fiscal year 1975 its policy 
requiring that doctoral proposals must demonstrate compelling need and not 
be duplicative of existing^ programs at public or private institutions, The 
board also required that ' doctoral program requests be approved by its 
commission of scholars, a group of nationally rec gnized individuals. 

The board adopted a-p©licy providing for the limited development of doctor 
of arts programs on two public university campuses';~the University of 
Illinois-Chicago Circle and Illinois State University, which will be evaluated 
at the end of a five-year period. During the year, the board approved several, 
programs involving contractual arrangements between community colleges 
and propric^tary schools, and adopted policy guidelines pertaining to such 
programs, including provisions for an annual program and contract review. 
The board continued to encourage cooperative program arrangements by 
awarding grants through the Illinois Higher Education Cooperation Act. This 
act* which is applicable to public and private Illinois institutions, was funded 
at a level of '$350,0QP during fiscal 1975. , - . 

In February 1975, the Board of Higher Education adopted an affirmative 
action polity requiring that the board develop its own affirmative action 
program, encourage and monitor such programs in effect at other agencies, 
boards and higher education institutions, an^ incorporate affirmative action 
as ah element in the exercise of the board's statutory responsibilities. 

The CcJhstitutionally mandated Illinois Board of Education came into 
existence in January 1975, replacing the elective Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The legislation creating this "board^provides for a liaison 
^ committee with the Board of Higher Education. During the past year, each 
board designated three members on the committee, which has met and 
considered the developnient of policies in areas of common concern. 

Other than appropriation measures, major proposals; considered by the 
legislature during *its spring 1975 session included bills to increase the 
membership of the Board of Higher Education, establish a separate governing 
board for Southern Illinois University -Ed wardsville, establish a tuition 
reciprocity authority and require a plan for the development of a statewide 
educational television system. ^ . 
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Commission for Higher Education 
143 West Market Street ; 

Indianapolis, Indiana- 46204 • , 

Richard D. Gibb, Commissioner ofHigher Education ^ ^ 

Apiong the significant events affecting postsecondary education in Indiana Commission Staff, 

during 1974-75. was the development of a staff for the office of the ■ 
Commission for Higher Edjucation. The commission had been in an unusual 
turmoil since its creation and hopefully this has been considerably alleviated. 
' The commission received relatively strong legislative support during the 1975 Appropriations 
' session in terms, jof budgets for public postsecondary education. The house 

approved the budget as'^requested by the commis^on an^r the senate made > ^ 

only very modest cuts. '• ^ 

Legislative actions of special significance to public postsecondary education 
included a measure creating * a higher education liaison between the 



Legislative Uaison 


legislature and the Commission for Higher Education, This action waS a 
direct result ef a feeling on the part of many legislators that they had created 
a coordinating agency in 1971 hut had lost all contact with it. This liaison 
group will consist of four people from the senate and four from the house 
(two from each political party) and will meet several times a year with the 
commission. While there is always a danger that this group will become- 
another level of bureaucracy, from the positive standpoint it .could be a very 
desirable means of promoting the image of public higher education. If these 
legislators could agree with the recornm*endations of the commission, it 
would certainly make it easier for the full legislature to accept the 
recommendations. 


New Commission 
Power 

Program Review 


A bill expanding the power of the Commission for Higher Education was 
passed by both houses and signed by the governor. The changes are modest 
but the cb^mmission now has the authority to review existing programs 
whereas it formerly could only approve or disapprove new program requests. 
The act also allows the commission to approve or disapprove one-year, 
programs whereas in the past it approved two-year and beyond programs. 


Vocational Board 
Restructure 


'yhe State Board- of Vocational-Technical Education was restructured in an 
effort to insure a higher degree o,f cooperation between the secondary and 
postsecondary sectors of vocational-technical education. The new law 
provides that the state superintendent of public instruction ' and the 
commissioner of higher education serve on this board with one serving as 
chairman one year and the other the following year. The intent is to 
discourage unnecessary duplication between activities in the area of 
vocational education which are postsecondary in nature awd those carried 
out at the secondary level. 


New Boards 

it 

Governance <fe 
Fees Studies . 


Four bills were introduced which would provide separate governing boards 
for four regBdtol cacmpusea. Two of these bills are submitted every year and^ 
the other two ^e probably subnaitted as "ploys." None of the bills passed." 
The legislature asked the Commission for Higher Education to do a study 
of goverhance of ythe state colleges and universities and be prepared to make 
recommendations in the future. The legislature, although not by formal 
action, also indicated that it expects the cominission to make specific 
recommendations on the total fee structure for postsecondary education in 
1977. 


Problem Areas 


, V Specific problem areas for the commission (in order of priority) are: (1) 
relationship between the public and private 'lectors of postsecondary 
education, (2) governing structure of public postsecondary education, (3) 
the entire area of vocational-t^^chnical edHcation, (4) tuition and fees and (5) 
health education. 

iOWA 
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Contingency 
Appropriations 


Inflation and the spiraling costs of energy resulted in a special appropriation 
for $2 million^ in contingency funds this past year to be used to offset any 
unanticipated increases^at the regent institutions. Likewise, cutbacks in 
finding for a number of federal programs, primarily those in. the health 
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sciences, also made it necessary to request a contingency fund to provide for 
the continuation of these programs. The legislature appropriated $3 million 
to the regents for this. purpose of which $1.7 million have been used in 
1974-75; 



The prospect of public collective bargaining becoming law, July 1, 1976, 
resulted in a flurry of activities by the various groups involved.. Union 
organizing activity was manifested in many campus and legislative activities. 
The Public Employees Relations Board (PERB) developed. guidelines for the 
collective bargaining process and these were distributed to all concerned. Ih 
lin^ with the regents responsibility for administering the nonacademic merit 
system, a uniform pay plan and a revised classification system were approved 
diiring the past yjear. 



Collective Barf^aining 



Through the membership of one of the regent's institutions, Iowa State 
University, the University of Mid-America program was initiated in Iowa. A 
unique venture in American postsec6ndary education, the University of 
Mid-America (UMA) is one of the major experimental ventures in education 
being sponsored by a grant of $1,418,000 from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfi^re, Through a structure which combines expertise and 
resources on a regional and hatiorial scale, UMA will develop multimedia 
learning experiences which are provided to adults in four states (i,e., Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri) througH statewide, open learning "delivery 
systems" linked cooperatively to the regional program, The^ regent institu- 
tions are also developing a bachelor of liberal studj^s degree which would be 
an external degree program fpr adult students who have earned an associate 
degree or its equivalent. This program is expected to enroll its first students 
inJuilel976. * 



Nontraditional: 

a) Regional University 



b) Open Learning ^ 



c) External Degree 



Two statewide studies were undertaken with federal **1202" planning grant 
funds administered by the Iowa Higher Education Facilities Commission. 
One study was a survey of educational and career plans for high school 
seniors and the other^was a study of the financial needs and resources of 
fuU-time undergraduates in the state of Iowa, A third study to be undertaken 
in the coming year will examine the educational needs of nontraditional 
students and propose a mechanism for improving the delivery of nontradi- 
tional educational services. ^ ' . 



Statewide Studies 



Legislative items t^is session include the reintroduction of legislation \o 
establish a commission on postsecondary education, to increase the 
maximum tuition grant for private colleges and to approve an appropriation 
fot postsecondary education. o The bill to establish a postsecondary commis- 
sion was essentially the same as that introduced in the previous session and 
like its predecessor, it v/as not acted upon. In another action the legislature 
increased the maximum tuition grants for private colleges from $1,000 to 
$1,300. 



Legislation: 

a) I\tew Commission 



b) Aid to Private 



An omnibus appropriation bill for postsecondary education for 1974-76 was 
passed and approved by the governor. A separate bill provides funds for 
salary increases for aU state agencies. Appropriations from both bills amount 
to $154 million for a 13 percent increase over 1974-75, A contingency 
appropriation of $900,000 for. 1975-76 was provided fot all state' agencies 
for continuation of essential programs which incui;^16sses of federal funds. 
This compares with $3 million which- was provided for institutions under the 
Board of Regents for 1974-75. The regents' reijuest for capital funds was 
reduced drastically^ to - an appropriated amount of $3.7 million. An 
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appropriation in the qiinount of $3.3 million has been provided to replace 
tuition income which is required for debt^ service of academic building 
revenue bonds. 


Optometry Education 


Ki Another legislative action of state and possible regional concern was the 
establishment of a legislative study committee to conduct a study during the 
1975 legislative interim relating to the feasibility of establishing a college of 
optometry in Iowa. The Board of Regents had earlier requested the purchase 
of seats in existing optometry schools in other states for the next two years 
Willie: ix otuuy wuo uiiuex tciKen tu itoLerttciixi tiie neeci xor u scnooi oi 
optqmetry in Iowa, but the legislature failed to approve the necessary funds. 


Private Medical 
Education « 


A $750jO00 appropriation was approved for the College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery, a private institution in Des Moines, for the "admissipn 
and education of not more than 30 percent of each of the lower two classes 
of studeftts" in the institution during the next year. The subvention program 
is for resident students and if the number of resident students does'not equal 
o\j pcit^eiit ox tiie lutdx uziruxxixient ox eaLii ciobo, tne amount snaii oe reuuceu 
by '$20,000 for each class member under the required percentage. - . 


<^Enrollment^ 

\ 


. . \ ^ ■ \ ■ 

Enrollments in fall 1974 for all of postsecondary education increased slightly 
over the previous years with the largest gains experienced in the prdf essiohal 
and technical Colleges (14.7 perc^t). The area community colleges and 
regent institutions dso experienced increases of 4.3 percent and 2.5 percent 
respectively. The private colleges and universities experienced a slight 
aecreabe in enrollment oi u.# percent overall, inis irena is expecteu to 
continue this coming fall. ' - . 


VocJTech. Tuition 
Grants ^ 


A new program to provide vocational-technical tuition grants w^ initiated 
this yeai^by the state. The tuition grants are for full-time resident students 
attending an area vocational-technical institution in the state. An appropria- 
tion of $75,000 was provided for the program, 

KANSAS % 
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Appropriations 

1 . 


The 197& Kansas legislature enacted several bills which will dii'ectly affect 
the Board of Regents and the institutions under its jurisdiction. The 
legislature authorized appropriations, from the state general revenue funds 
^ for operating the state colleges and universities in the amount of $138.7 
million which is up from $114.9 million the previou^year. This is an incl:ease 
of 20.7 percent and compares with an increase of 16.4 percent for fiscal year 
1975. Capital improvement appropriations for fiscal year 1976 from tlie 
general fund, education building fund and federal revenue sharing fund 
* ^ amounted to over $21 million, compared to $12.3 million for fiscal year 
1975. The governor recommended to the legislature virtually all of tlje 
Duiiaing projects requesteci oy tne r>oara ox itegents. i ne legislature 
responded with record appropriations for new construction and remodeling. 


# ■ 


Over $1 million was appropriated to the Board of Regents to allocates on a 
statewide priority basis for special repairs and maintenance projects. In 
■ ^ — — \ \ — ^ ^ ^ — \ ^ 
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recognizing the need for continued support in this area, the governor 
recommended increasing appropriations in future years as follows: $1.5 
million for fiscal year 1^77, $1,75 million for fiscal year 1978 and $2' 
million for fiscal year 1979. Significant in the legislative appropriations oxe 
the increases -^in operating budgets. The legislature has approved 'the 
recommenliations from the regents and the governor for a 10 percent faculty 
salary increase and a 15 percent increase in other operating expenditures. 

, Apart from appropriation measures, probably -the most significant legislation 
was SB 472 which establishes the Student Ad^dspry Committee to the Board 
of Regents. This committee will be composea of >one student from each of 
th^ six state colleges and universities and its pp^wers, duties^and functions 
will include attendance^ of all meetings of the Board of Regents,, making 
recommendations, cgnsulting, identifying student concerns and stimulating 
awareness of student rights and responsibilities. 

The Kansas legislattire acted on several other proposals affecting highet 
education. The -State Education Commission, which was responsible for 
administration of the tuition grant and state scholarship program, was 
abolished and all its functions, powers and duties transferred to the Board of 
Regents. Residency, requirements were changed from 6 to 12» months. In 
action on the last day of ^ the session, the legislature delayed the 
implementaficJn of the biweekly payroll and assigned to the State Finance 
Council the authority for deciding o when, where and if,- it should be 
implemented. ' 



Student Advisors 



Student Aid Agency 
Change 



Residency 
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The legislature continued its support for,inedical education and allied health 
education particularly at the clinical branch in Wichita. Resident and 

« internship programs will be augmented by a number of additional house staff 
positions at the Wichita branch of the school of medicine. Appropriations 
will provide full funding for the contractual arrangements with Wichita 

, hospitals for house staff stipends and the ee^ucational expense of clinical ' 
training for students in the Wichita branch. Additionally, 12.8 unclassified 
and 4 classified positions have been provided for the clinical branch in 
Wichita. The 1975 legislature eilacted a law forgone year to set up 12 
scholarships at $6,000 each for medical doctors and an additional four 
scholarshi|)s of $6,000 each for osteopaths, at a total cost next fiscal year of 
$96,000. 

In March of this year the board adopted the report, A Review and Analysis 
of Undergraduate Programs at the State Colleges and Universities. 'The 
report, in preparation over a period of two years, is an effort to answer 
questions most often voiced by critics. It identifies the multiple responsibili- 
' ties of institu^idna^f higher education, enumerates guiding principles upon 
which undergraduate colleges are basqd, describes innovative programs under 
way at the institutions and provides supporting statistical data and rationale* 
for existing programs. 
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The board has been involved in the negotiation process at one of its colleges 
this past xear as a result of "meet and confer" legislation adopted by the 
state several years ago. This process has* been Complicated by the fact the 
Board of Regentfe is the governing board for six state colleges and universities 
but is formally negotiating with Only one. Progress has been slow and as pf 
this data federal mediation has been requested by the faculty unit. 



Collective Bargaining 



A version of the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS) faculty activity analysis form was used to ponduct a statewide 
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faculty workl|ad study during*the fall 1974 semesters The results, of that 
study are currently being analyzed, 
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Council on Public Higher Education 
809 Capitol Plaza Office Tower . / • 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40e01 V /. 
A. Albright, Executive Director 

The focal effort of the Council on Public Higher Education during 1974-75 
was toward the development of a comprehensive long-range state plan for 
higher education. Several task groups were established to study the yarious 
components of the plan, identify needs, provide alternatives and make 
recommendations. The schedule for completion is predicated on the 
mandate by the legislature that it be presented to the 1976 session of the 
General Assembly. A position of coordinator of institutional planning was 
st^cffed and the task gr'oup of institutional representatives was initiated to 
develop a .planning format for iong-range planning at each institution. A 
closer working relationship was established with the independent colleges 
through their representation on, the various planning task groups. 

The area health education services program i^ well under way with the 
establishment of seWal aiiea centers for field; training of personnel in the 
health professions.* TRj^sk groups are continuing to evaluate the various 
components of health services. Kentucky recei\ied a grant tbf design an 
information -systein for he&lth manpower in the \tate and is Well along 
taward^entification of darta sources. 

A "1202 commission" was appointed by the governor to>comply with ih^^ 
federal request for a postsecondary planning agency. The Commission had 
not held a meeting at the time of this report. ' . 



i 
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As part ol th^* statewide planning effort, a five-year plan for computing 
services was developed^ and ^he recommended computer network foK 
providing such services is in the process of being implemented. Initially two\ 
service nodes are planned with large-scale computers and communications 
facilities to allow tie-ins from the various user institutions. Kentucky has 
been selected b^ the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems (NCHEMS) as one of five pilot states to develop the state level 
information base project. The public institutions have adopted the informa- 
tion exchange procedures as the blueprint for producing a rather sophisti- 
cated cost study. The NCHEMS program classification structure has been 
adopted as the "'crossover" from an institution's chart of accounts to a 
statewide chart of accounts, thereby providing a comparative financial report 
fpr all institutions. The council has directed that a cost study be initiated 
and completed within the next year and the NCHEMS information excha^ige. 
procedures will be used to accomplish that task. *An interim cost study is in 
progress which will produce some basic cost data by the fall of this year. 

As the 1976 legislative session will convene in January 1976, the financial 
affairs committee has approved the budget • format to be used by the 
institutions for submission of requests for- the 1976-78 biennium. A 
modified program budget approach has been adopted utilizing the NCHEMS 
program/categpries as the basis for the budget format. . - 
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Special study groups have beeh formed to determine the status of legafl 
educiltion, engineering education and the agriculture programs in Kentucky. 
Veterinary medicine continues to be aij issue as a special report is being** 
. developed for the legislative session toward deciding whether to continue to 
utilize qther states' programs or construct aVeterinary school in Kentucky, 
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State Board of Regents . - 
^ P.O. Box 44362, Capitol Station 

Dahon ivouge, Liouisiana # uou^ »> 
\ William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Education' 


* . . ■ - - 


Since January 1, 1975, the effective date of the new state constitution, 
higher education institutions in Louisiana have been functioning under a new 
- structuA of governance. Four newly created boards are now in operation: 
the Board of Regents, the Louisiana State University Board-of Supervisors, 
the Southern University :Bpard of Supervisors and the Board, of Trustees of 
State Colleges and Universities. William Arceneaux, formerly executive 
director of the Louisiana Coordinating Council for Higher Education, Was 
appomted commissioner of higher education by the Board of Regents in one 
of the board'g first actions of 197 5v> ' 


New Governance 
Structure^ 


A unified budget for all public higher education has been presented to the 
legislature for the first time, as a result of the Board of. Regents' 
consti^iutionally mandated budgetary responsibility. The board submitted an 
' operating budget request which recommended-an increase of $33,551,649 in 
state support for higher education. This figure represents a, 19.46 percent 
increase in funding over, last .year. The executive budget, however,~proposes a 
13.13 percent . increase fpr higher educatibh equaling $22,628^431. Capital 
budget .recommendations were offered by the Board of Regents in the 
amount of $48 million. 
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A bill currently under consideration by; the legislature would provide state 
support to private institutions of higher education.^ Although state funds 
have been provided for several years to the Tulane University school of 
medicine for the education of Louisiana residents, passage of this bill would 
represent the first blanket approval of state aid to private higher education, at 
the undergraduate levfel. The bill provides for payments of $125 per 
semester, to be' paid semiannually, for each Louisiana resident enrolled in a 
private college^or university in^the state. Maximum payment/are set at $500 " 
for students pursuing the associate degree and $1,000 for those pursuing the 
baccalaureate. — ^ ^ 
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In response to a concurrent resolution passed m.the 1974^1egislative session, 
the Board of Regents conducted a study of statewide tenure policies which 
resulted in the recommendation that ^a single statewide tenure policy be 
adopted by the board.. A bill is presently under consideration to authorize 
the board to' proceed with the development of such a policy. Studies, to 
determine the feasibility of establishing new community colleges in three 
locations in the state were also conducted by the board in response Jx) 
legislative requests. Based on the findings, the board recomm^ded that no 
new community colleges be established at this time. 


• 
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New Two-year Colleges 


In 1974, Louisiana joined the "Academic Common ]Niarket,"-a— regional 
. prdject conducted by the Southern Regional Education Board. The market 
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provides for a waiver of out-of-state tuition in selected graduate programs to 
residents of participating states. Nine programs in Louisiana institutions are 
presently available td citizens of certain other states in the region, while 
Louisiana residents have access to 11 programs located in five states. 

in its c^afcitv as the state pdstsecondary education commission (1202 
commission), the board sponsored four seminars during 1974-75', The 
seminars were designed to give members of the newly created boards dealing 
with postsecon^ary education a broader perspective bn the status and f utuf e 
of postsecondary education in Louisiana. The role, scope and responsibilities 
of the respective boards were explored along with the means by which they 
.might cooperate and interact with each other and with the private sector. 
During the coming year, the Board of Regents will direct its energies to the 
development of a comprehensive state plan for Louisiana 'higher education 
during the remainder of the severities, revision of the. state appropriation 
formula and the establishment of a data base sufficient to support necessary 
decisibn making. 
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Board of Higher Education , 
182 Tremont sjreet, 14th Floor 

Boston, Massachusetts 02111 , 
Patrick E . McCarthy ^Chancellor ' * ' ' 

Prior to fiscal. year 1975 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was restricted 
A by its constitution from providing appropriations to private institutions of 
higher learning. In November- 1974, at the stage's general election, article ' 
XLyi of the constitution was amended by the voters to allow the general 
court the flexibility to provide "grants-in-aid to private highir educational 
institutions! . . The Board ot Higher Education has instituted a working 
party to study the possible avenues for funding private institutions now that 
constitutional restrictions have been reijioved and iiopes tp report its 
findings before the end of this fiscal year. . ' 

The Board of Higher Education, through its budget and^capital outlay 
committee has sought in recent years to institute a progra^m -oriented budget 
process for public higher education. The fiscal year 1976 budget recommen- 
dations of the bpard have moved progressively closer to that full program 
budget concept. Key , elements' of the public higher education submissions 
were isolated and analyzed with careful regard to technical, program 
policy implications inherent in the submitted materials. The board has 
recommended to the legislature and the governor a fiscal year 1976 public 
higher education budget of $306.1 million, representing an increase of $74.6 ' 
riiillion over the present 1975 appropriations. Massachusetts has since found 
that it may face budget deficits in excess of $400 million in this fiscal year 
and as large as $700 million jn the next fiscal year. The Board of Higher 
Education as well as public higher education governing boards are in 
constant communication with the legislative and executive branches of 
government to seek solutions to this fiscal crisis. 
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By act of the 1973 legislative session, two public institutions of higher 
education— Lowell Technologicfi^l Institute and Lowell State College— were 
authori!zed to merge and become known as the University of Lowell; In 
accordance with that act, and after more t^an a year of careful planning, the 



. merger will take place effective July 1, 197^. The public system oSf higher 
education will then consist of the University of Massachusetts ^ and its three 
campuses, including a medical school, Southeastern Mstssachusetts Univer- 
sity, the state college system with its 10 institutions, the; community college 
system with its 15 institutions ^and the University of Lowell/ 

The board's general scholarship program received a $1 million increage in its 
fiscal year 1975 budget for a total of $10,5 million plus other state funding 
of $717,000. In addition, the State Student Incentive Grant Program, 
enacted as part of the Education Amendments of 1972, , increased the 
scholarship programs total to $11.86 million. With this funding the board 
was able;to assist 20,000 needy students in the 1974-7^ academic year, 
3,000 more students than last year. Development of a comprehensive and 
sophisticated computer support system for the scholarship program assisted 
the board's efforts *in 1^75. The police incientive salary program, a program 
administered l?y the Board of Higher Educationoto provide pay increases to 
police officers for their academic achievements^ outlined the state's salary 
commitments to over 3,600 officers. The veterans affairs division of the 
board has carefully examined institutions that wished to offer job-training 
programs to veterans and has granted 16 new institutional approvals. 

'The board's academic affairs di\asion has approved 75 new public academic 
programs for fiscal year J 97 5 through the "use of a rigorous review program 
including assistance from professional academicians serving on advisory 
committees. In addition, new degree -programs in private higher education 
institutions have been reviewed through the board's process. "Program 
Impact" (Title I, HEA 1965), a federal program administered by the board 
for six yearsi approved eight community service and continuing education 
awards averaging $36,000. 

Thei^board's planning effqfts have included' major achievements in the 
development of public and private higher education institution cooperation, 
including the continued development of the Public/Pjrivate Forum on Higher 
Education. The forum is a voluntary association of institutional representa-- 
tives who are interested in developing the efficient use of all higher 
education resources in Massachusetts. In addition, a careful review of the 
board's many activities and goals and the interrelationships of those activities 
has been carried out in the "Board of Higher Education, Procedures for 
Guiding the Rate and Direction^ of Growth." A' reassessment of the powers 
and duties of the botard also took place in this past iSscal year and the board 
has drafted legislation, for the approval of the legislature reflecting that 
reassessment. ■ 
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The Board of Higher Education completed in fiscal year 1975 foi^ public Affirmative Action 

hearings its comprehensive regulations for equal employment opportunity 

for women and minorities in public institutions of higher education.* The 

rjBgulations include provisions for yearly compliance reporting, enforcement 

procedures for incidences of noncompliance, required .affirmative action 

plans and utilization analyses and the appointment of full-time affirmative 

action officers. These regulations were the result of the work of an ad hoc , 

committee on affirmative action^ which included members from academia, 

state and federal government, the general public and women's and minority 

organizations. \ ' - . 

The 1975 legislative session will not terijiinate until late fall, because of the Fiscal Crisis & 

state's fiscal crisis. To date, seven acts have become law (pealing solely with^ 
the fiscal year 1975 budget deficiency, including a tax bill to retire the 
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principal and interest payments ^n a $450 million bond issue. The gc^vernor's 

• budget recommendatiotis for fiscal year 1976. were filed in late Jifiiei His 
legislation contains serious budget cuts for. the University of Massaichusetts 
and the Board of Higher ^Education and minimal increases for the "b^^ 
agencies of public higher .education /In addition, the governor has recently 
filed legislation to reorganize public higher education. This bill would atiqiish j 
the Board of Higher Education and invest most of its powers with- the) 
secretary of education. The board iS also in thjd process of filing itSvQWn 
legislation amending and strengthening it& coordinating aUthoritS^.-vThfs 
legislative session promises to be a long and important one, especially for 

^puljlic higher education. ; 

. MICHIGAN V . ''h ' 

Staie Departnient of Education - ' ■■'y.-^.'i'---- 

^ '-Box 420 • . ' / , ' . V , 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 ' \ ; 

Robert) L. Huxol, Associate Superintendent for Higher Education * 

For the fall of 1974, enrollments in all Michigan institutions of higher 

• education reached 457,789 students (headcount), an increase of 8. 6i percent 
from the prior yeaf'iS riecord einroUment.^State appropriations for operations 
at public institutions, including community colleges, were $495,275^157 
(after a 1.5 percent executive order reduction in January 1975). Througlj the 
Michigan Higher Education Facilities Commission, a total of $338,302 in 
grants ha^ been recommended for TVIichigan colleges for Undergrajj^uate 
instmctional equipment under Title VI -A of the Higher Education Aot, 

Last year, the legislature enacted into law a proposal by the State ^ard of 
-Education to provide a ffcegram of grants to nonpublic institutions. Buring 
1974-75, approximately $1.9 million was allocated to eligible independent * 
colleges, based upon the number of degrees awarded^to Michigan residents. 
Proposals have- been introduced in the legislature providing for a state 
guaranteed student lo^n fund, and legislation is being prepared wliich would 
provide for st^ewide community college districting. • 

Department staff has completed a comprehensive report on dental education 
needs, which is currently under review by the State Board of Education. In 
addition, a complete inventory of all academic programs at state colleges and 
universities, community . colleges and nonpublic institutions is under way; 
with the section on public baccalaureate institutions npw completed. The 
State Board of Education is still awaiting a Michigan Sui3reme Court decision 
which would clarify the board,'s authority in the area of program review and 
approval. A staff analysis of the entire 10-year cyjcle of Higher Education' 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) reports of financial statisticis has been 
completed which examines significant trends in revenue sources for public 
baccalaureate institutions, and a '*Fact Book" tabulating responses to all 
sections oi REGIS for 1974-75 is in preparation. 
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Higher Education Coordinating Commission. . , . " " ^ 

550 Cedar Street, Suite 400 ^ > ' ' 

St*. Paul,. Minnesota 55101 * ff, - ' * . _ * * 

. Richard C. Hawk, Executive Director / ' ^' 

The past yeaf was an important" one for postsecond^ry education in 
Minnesota with v^e most significant develoj^ments occurring at the state 
capitol. The 1975 Minnesota legislature showed strong support for po'St-. 
secondary education by approA^ng a higher education appropriations bill 
totaling "$637 million,- an increase of $116 million over the current biennial 
appropriation. In addition, the legislature endorsed most of 'i;he commission's ^ 
major policy recommendations (Making the Transition, Report to the 1975^ i 
Minnesota Legislature, January 1975) by approving an omnibus bill dealing 
with budget review, "recipracal tuition agreements with North and South - 
Dakota, awards for state scholarsTiips and grants, the state student loan and 
medical student loan programs and the private college contract program. The 
legislature, also passed a $1.6 billion school aid bill that includes funds for 
postsecondary vocational education and changes the funding base of area 
vocational-technical institutes frbm reimbursegient of past expenditures ta a 
ciurrent funding basis. 

The legislatiire appropriated $28.66 million„for the state scholarship and 
rant-in-aid programs for the next two years, more than double the $14 
niiiHdfr- appropriated for the current biennium. Thet appropriation is 
expected to aid 14,500. students in 4iscal%ear 1976 arid 16,000 students in 
1977. During the past year, the Q.omri!i|Son received approximately 30,000 
applications for student assistance com]^Sied to 12,096 received the previous , 
year.' The legislature authorized an increase in the maximum award from, . 
$1,000 to $1,100 , and it authorized a change in the law which will enable 
students attending proprietary institutions to participate in the programs for 
the first time in 1976. Alsa adopted was a provision which will e^iable the 
qbmmissiqn to negotiate reciprocal student aid agreement with those states 
vath which a tuition reciprocity agreement exists. 

■ • c ^ . ■-',•■■>.,..■ 

An increase in the bonding authorization from $30. million to $90 million 
for the state stydent loan program was authorized by^the legislature. More 
than 15,000 students are receiving Ipans from revenue provided from initial 
bond sales and extension of the bonding authorization will enable the 
commission to provide loans to approximately 40,000 more students in the 
next two years. The legislature provided $1.75 million and authorized 
provisions for implementing a revised work-study program which will start 
this fall. Under the' new. law, the commission is authorized to offer 
.work-study grants to postsecbndary institutions upon their application. The 
institutions will help arrange the employment and provide payments to 
full-time students who are selected on the basis of financial need. 

Legislation authorizing the trarisfer of funds betw^n North Dakota\and 
Minnesota under a reciprocal tuition agreement was approved. An agreement 
between Minnesota and North Dakota, patterned after the Minnesota- « 
Wisconsin agreement, was approved by the Higher. Education Coordinating 
Commission and the North Dakota Board of Jligher Education. The 
agreement, which goes into effeqt this fall, covers- public higher education 
institutions. Under the omhibus higher, education bill, all provisions 
api)roved for reciprocity with North Dakota will apply to South Dakota. 
Minnesota and South Dakota have conducted some preliminary talks, an^d 
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the agreement with Wisconsin was also renewed for the 1975-76 academic 
year. ^ ^ 

The legislature made budget review a statutory responsibility of the 
.^mmission and authorized it to develop a budgetary reportirtg format iti 
cooperation with the postsecohdary education systems, the hpuse appropria- 
tions and senate finance Committees and'tJie state adminisjl^r^tion and finance 
d^a^tments: The format is to be desig|ped to provip^data to facilitate 
systematic review of the budget submissions .of^the ' state postsecondary 
systems and to include relating dollars to prograrrf^utput. The commission is 
authorized to review budget ^requests for the "systems, including plans for 
construction or acquisition of facilities and to relate present resources and 
programs to the state's current and longif^nTge needs. The commission is to 
conduct a continuotis analysis of the financing of postsecohdary institutions 
and systems, including assessments as to the extent to which the expendi- 
.tures and accomplishments are consistent with legislative intent. Moreover, 
the commission is to obtain from private institutions receiving state funds a 
report on their use of those funds. During the past biennium, the 
commission developed the first consolidated program budget summary for 
all of Minnesota postsecondary education, s - 

,. ' ■/ ^ 

The legislature approved a change in the authorization of payments for the 
private college contract program and appropriated $7:2 million to 'provide 
for full funding to the maximum afnount authorized. Under the change, the 

• focus of the program will be shifted fronJ emphasis on accommodating 
increasingly largei: numbers of Minnesota residents to emphasis on providing 

\ incentives to private colleges and universities to continue their present leve^ 

* of service to residents and to continue to serve students from low-income 
families. The $7.2 miilioh compares with $2,952,400 appropriated for the^ 
1973-75 biennium. - 

* ■ » ■ ■ ' ■ • " , ■ 

A new law authorizing the commission to "provide procedures for registration 
and approval of private postsecondary. schools' was approved by the 
legislature. The new law is" aimed at protecting citizens, students and 
institutions against questionable, unethical and fraudulent practices includ- 
ing sucji practices by institutions referred to as "degree mills." The law also 
is intended to provide accurate and relevant inforniatioh to students about 
services, institutions and programs available. 

Ttie legislature increased its funding for the regional postsecondary. educa- 
tion centers administered by the cpmmission. The centers, authorized in 
1973, focus on iniprovihg the efficiency and effectiveness of postsecondary 
education in meeting , regional needs through increased interinstitutional 
cooperation, and coordination of programs and planning. I^early 40 
institutions are actively participating and about 3,600 students have 
participated in the programs through the three centers. 

The total appropriations of $537 million for higher education go to the State 
Department of Education, the University of Minnesota, the state college 
system, the community, college system, the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission, the Mayo Medical School and for nursing \^cholarships. 
Included are salary increases of 10 percent the first year of the biennium and 
5 percent the second year for university faculty, 15 percent the first year 'for 
state college faculty and 5 percefnt the second yedr, and 8,1 percent the first 
year and 2.6 percent the second year for community collef^ge faculty. Based 
on the appropriations, tuition at the three public higher education systems is* 
expected to increase 10 percent the first year of the biennium and 5.5 
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percent the second year although the governor had proposed a tuition freeze 
for all public postsecondary education/The legislature instrupted each house 
to name five members to review tuition policy at postsecondary vocational 
institutes and report back to the 1976 legislatures Vocational institute 
students under 21 are not required to pay tuition. 

The legislature passed a law providing for. the redesignation of the seven state . 
colleges as state universities/ It also authorized the issuance of $12.3 million 
in state building bonds for the construction and 'eqijipping of a /new law 
school building on the Minneapolis/campus of the University of Minnesota. 
Another" law will entitle senior citizens 62 or over to audit any credit oi , 
nqncredit courses in any state-supported higher education institution 
without payment of tuition or activity fee, contingent on. space being 
available after all tuition-paying students have been accommodated. An 
administration fee of $2 p6r credit hour is to be collected only when a 
course is taken for credit. , 

ae' legislature devoted considerable attention to a variety of postsecondary 
issues, some of which' will receive further e1camina:tion during the 1976 
session. Bills which were introduced but did not pass included governance of 
postsecondary education, public broadcasting, osteppathy and optometry 
education, a statewide testing program, funding for a community college in 
Cambridge, funding for community service^ojects, tuition supplements and 
equivalency credits for National Guard and reserve units, student member- 
ship on the University of Minnesota board, income tax deduction for 
postsecondary education expenses, the Fairmont regional center, St. Paul 
postsecondary education extension ^centers and grants to state college 
students who live in residencelialls. - ■ 

During the year the commission further infproved the review of new 
academic programs, expanded efforts to review existing prograhis and began, 
to provide increased coordination at early developmental phases of program 
.planning in areas sugh as health,, human services, agriculture, teacher 
preparation and preparation for government service. The commission 
developecl in Collaboration with the Minnesota Planning Agency and the 
Minnesota Board of Health an interagency 'network, supported by a federal 
contract, to address at all levels the data and policies related to production 
and utilization of health manpower. The Northland Regional Medical , • • 

Program provided q grant to -capture the data and proc^^^eg^jrow used in 
health manpower planning and. a grant to introduce the decision-maHing 

model for regional health education consortia. The commission reactivated ♦ > f 

its advisory committee on nursing education and continued to analyze 
postsecondary education enrollment data. For thfij^irst tir6e, all institutions 
were surveyed regarding the fall 1974 distribution of students by age. 
"category and by level of instruction. Adding *the adult component to' its 
projection model for the^ first t|me the commission found in a preliminary 
report that the general pattern of projected headcount enrollment of 
Minnesota public postsecondary education indicates less decline 10 to 15 
years from now than v/as pijeviously simulated. ' 

. ' .* V- ^ ^ • ' • 

A feasibility study of the need for and ,us4 of instructional television in 
Minnesota institutions was conducted. It provided the basis for the 
conclusion that the interinstitutional instructional television pro'gram is not 
achieving sufficient results to justify its continued support. As a result of the 
commission's reconifn^ndation, the legislature' discontinued funding. An 
advisory committee^met regularly to address the implications of educational 
technologies in i)ostsecondary education resulting in the commission 
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recommonding to tho governor and logislaturo that a special study on 
educational radio and television be initiated to determine the appropriate 
mechanisms for representation of the public interest in the state. 

A series of regional conferences was held in the state to provide for 
interaction on postsecondary education issues by commission members, 
institutional officers^ legislators and concerned citizens. A study on problems 
and pUicies of transfer of students among institutions was initiated ^and 
conipleted and the commission made several recommendations to improve 
student 'transfer. The commission addressed the issue of student recruitment 
and recommended several guidelines for institutions to follow as acceptable* 
recruiting standards. The governor discarded the Minnesota Postsecondary, 
Education Planning Commission, established as the **1202 commission," and 
assigned that responsibility to the Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion. • ^ ' ^ . * \ 
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Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher Learning 
P.O. Box 2336 ^ 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 ^ 
E, E. Thrash, Executive Secretary and Director 

During 1974-75, public higher education in Mississippi has continued its 
upward' trend, as- evidenced during the past several years. Despite adverse 
economic conditions which prevailed throughout the nation, the 1975 
session of the Mississippi legislature showed its support for'' tlie public 
universities by appropriating a total Of $113,015,489 for 28 separate 
budgetary units. The units comprise the <>ight state-supported universities 
and their reiated agencies and divisions. Qut of this total amount, 
$70,1-99 ,809>;wAs'''allocated to the eight state-supported universities for the 
srfay -to-day .^expenditures at these institutions. Tuition for out-of-state 
students was increased, as well as the in-stat<} tuition at five of the 
universities. This is the first major tuition increase since^l968. With this 
tuition increase and with the state tax dollars appropriated for 1975-76, the 
eight universities will see an increase of approximately 12.5 percent in 
^ general operating funds. Also included in this total appropriation is 
$1,720,420 for the operation of eight degree-granting off-campus branches 
and the five resident centers located throughout the state. This represents an 
increase of 5 percent over .last year's $1 .6 million appropriated for these 
off -campus operations. Funds appropriated for construction of physical 
facilities on the campuses totaled $7,642,085 for 1975-76/ 

Since July 1, 1974, there have been several new degree programs initiated as 
well as the addition of master's' and specialist degree programs. New 
^ • baccalaureate d^ee prbgrams include applied math and computer science at 

Alcorn State Uiiive^ity^ meteorology at Jackson State University and 
. / • , computer science at the TJrnversity of Mississippi. Master'3 programs include 

nursing at Mississippi University for Women and criminal justice at the 
* ' ' University of Mississippi. Specialist degree programs include business 

education at the University of Mississippi ^d home economics at the 
University of Southern Mississippi. 

New Dental School The first class of the University of itlississippi school of dentistry was 

^ accepted during the spring of 1975 with-classes beginning in the fall of 1975. 

This new school is located in Jackson as part of the University of Mississippi 

V — ^ 
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medical center with plans ifor permanent facilities to be located c!lfljacent to 
existing medical center structures. ' 



At Mississippi State University, the college of veterinary medicine, estab- 
lished during 1974, is in the process of assembling faculty members and 
developing program cimicitlum. Funds were appropriated by tht» 1975 
Mississippi legislature for completion of final plans for construction of 
physical facilities. Plans* call for the college of veterinary medicine to begin* 
classes in the fall of 1978. 
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Departnient of Higher Education 
600 Clark Avenue 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 ' ' 

Jack L. Cross, Commissioner of Higher Education 

July 1, 1975, marked the completion of the first year of operation for the 
, newly created Department of Higher Education. The new department is 
headed by a nine-member lay Cox>rdinating Board for Higher Education with 
a professional staff under the direction^ of a commissioner of higher 
education. Priorities established to guide its activities during the year 
included: (1) the development of procedures and strategies for comprehen- 
sive master planning for all postsecondary institutions in the state, (2) 
implementatioii of a program-oriented financial reporting system based upon 
the program classification structure developed by the ^National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems, (-3) formula budgeting for the 
public senior institutions, (4) revised procedures and guidelines for submit- 
ting new certificate and degree proposals for board action, (5) an update and 
expansion of the certificate and degree program inventory, (6) proposed new 
legislation relating to ^tate support of the public community /junior colleges 
assigned to the department under the state reorganization act and (7) the 
appointment of a variety of advisory committees and task forces to assist the 
board in discharging its legal responsibilities. ^ ^ 4^ 

' .■ ^ ■ " ' 

In implementing comprehensive master planning, steps have been taken to 
identify representatives of various publics to serve on resource groups and/or 
techni(jpl committees. Proprietary interests will be active participants in this 
planning enterprise. The activity is a partial ^implementation of the 
Coordinating Board for Higher Education's designation as the "1202" 
comprehensive planning commission toi the state of Missouri. 

In 1973 the. commission* switched from a fall full-time enrollment basis to 
an academic credit-hour enrollment basis for computing instructional cost 
center budget recommendations. In 1974 the procedure was further refined 
to collect credit hours by the Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) taxonomical discipline areas and to develop differential direct 
instruction cost weights by level in computing budget recomniondations. 
Effort is continuing on the development of formula-based budget recommen- 
dations for most noninstructional cost centers. 
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Revisions in the guidelines applicable to new certificate and degree program 
requests being suggested by the staff give attention to program definitions, a 
procedure which will relate programs requiring additional state funding to 

♦Commission on ' Higher Education, predecessor to the newly "created Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education. _ I 
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institutional budget requests and the appropriations process and the 
development of more specific apolicability of policies a^d procedures to 
junior college and vocational-technical programs. The staff is working 
cooi)eratively with the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
to insirte the development , of a submission document cpmmon to both 
departments. • 

The legislature passed a coordinating board-supported bill increasing the level 
of funding for piHblic community/junior colleges ftom $16.67 per credit' 
hours to $20.00 per credit hoiir for fiscal year 1976. In subsequent years, 
the maxinium state aid eligibility is set at 50 percent of operating costs and 
the actual dollar amount is subject to institutional budget review and 
.appropriations Jecommendations bjjjhe coordinating board. Differential 
funding for higher cost occupationjJl^^teehnical .programs is also provided for. 

-» o ' • * I* . * ' 

In April 1975, the coordinating boa^d, based upon a recommendation from 
the fiscal affairs committee, requested {that thd board's advisory committee 
submit names of persons to serve on a ifiscal affairs technical advisory group. 
This gro\ip will have the basic responsib-ility for providing technical advice on 
financial matters of statewide , significance. Specific charges "included a 
continuity of dialogue- between the institutions and the board on matters of 
funding, costing studies, data refinement for improved comparability and 
adequacy of reporting data. The sj;aff of ' the Department of Higher 
tducation was assigiled the responsibility for working closely with the fiscal 
affairs technical advisory groups (FATAG). ' \ 

On the basis of comparison witt^ {enrollments reported for fall 1973 
(184,765), enrollments for 1974 showj^an increase of 5,574 or 3 percent. As 
the statistical fault for 1973 was Oflsrintially one, eft overreporting, it then 
seems reasonably accurate to claim at least a 3 percent increase in*on-campus 
headcount enrollments for this fall. Other general observations can also be 
made. As has been true for several yeirs, the greatest growth was among the 
public junior colleges,, now enrollijng about 25 percent of statewide 
enrollments. 1974 marks the seconq consecutive year that private senior 
colleges have, collectively, shown gro\^th from a previous pattern of decline 
and it is possible that the growth is a jconsequence of the state student grant 
program. / . . 

The Missouri student grant program provided $3,811,500, including^ 
$440,000 .tederaL^ State Student Incejitive Grant Program (SSIG) funds, to 
10,000 students in 56 public and private institutions ^^ Missouri in 1974-75 
(there will be 57 in 1975-76\. The | General Assembly has provided $,3.4 
million again for 1975-76 and SSIG! funding is anticipated to be at least 
$412,000, The volume of application^ has increased from 17,200 in 1974-75 
to 22,000 for 1975-76. The grants pfrovide the least of $900, one-half of 
tuition or actual need for undergraduajte study. 

Appropriations from state general revenue f*nds for operating expenditures 
for state-supported junior and senior institutions increased from $189.8 
million for 1974-75 to $205 Million for 1975-76. This 8 percent increase is 
compared to a 9.4 percent increase for the previous year. Capital 
improvement appropriations for 1975-76 from revenue sharing funds 
amounted to $9.4 million, compared to $25.1 million for 1974-75 (including 
supplemental appropriations). 

The coordinating board is participating in a management by objectives 
project under the auspices of the executive branch of the state government. 
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The project is designed to implement managejnaent by objeet|yes in 'each of 
the 14 departments of the executive branch mandated by a • constitutional 
amendment passed by the voters in August 1972. Pliasie I of the^ project 
called for the identification of broad strategic goals for the departments and 
has been completed: 

In keeping with the coordinating board's designation as the state'/ ** 1202" 
. commission/' the board has authorized the creation and staffing of a 
postsecondary occupational-technical education section to be responsible for 
the planWng called for in the Education Amendments of 1972. This section 
will work closely with the various resource groups an^ technical committees 
involved in the development of the overall comiHrehensive master plan! A 
community /junior college ta^k force hjis been studying the laws, regulations 
and guideUries applicable to the coordinating- board's statfe-level responsibil- 
ity for supervision of public two-year institutions and has submitted a report 
to the staff. This, document is serving as the basis of staff effort to, develop 
recommendations for board consideration regiirding the statutory require- 
ments under the governmental reorganization act. 

Some of the publications of the coordinating board during its first year of 
operation included: Characteristics of Entering Freshmen in Missouri 
Institutions, Geographic Origin and ' Distribution of Studentsr-Missourio 
Institutions of Higher Education,^ Inter-Institutfonal Student Mobility^ 
Patterns, Degrees Awarded 1973-74 and Previous Four Years, Enrollment 
Patterns in Missouri Higher Education and Student Credit Hours by HEGIS 
Discipline Categories and Level These data are considered vital and 
necessary to the ongoing development of the board's management informa- 
tion system and will be used as the primary information base for selected 
segments of tjje comprehensive state master plan. 
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Bo*ard of Regents for Higher Education , ^ 

1231 Eleventh Aveni^ 
Helena, Montana 5^9601 

Lawrence K. Pettit,. Commissioner of Higher Education 
■ ' ' ' ' . ' . - 

The 44th legislature placed severe constraint on the Montana University 
System by failing to pass an adequate appropriations measure. The request 

' of the Board of Regents was for $127 million while the governor's budget 
requested $122 million. The final appropriation allocated $116 million for 
operation for the 1975-1977 biennium. The legislature again failed to fund 
the state work-study program which was authorized during the 1974 session. 
The Washington, Alaska, Montana, Idaho (WAMI) student exchange pro- 
gram, the rural dentistry program and an Indian teacher-training program 
received funding for the biennium. The regents and the commissioner of 
higher education have directed the presidents of the. six iristitutions which 
comprise the Montana ' University System to develop a program of 

, retrenchment during the second year of the biennium. 

A new statewide classification - plan was approved by the legislatiyre 
retroactive to January. 1, 1975. Although some funds were allocated to 
absorb the retroactive pay increases, no additional monies were^ made 
available to cpimteract the budget effects of the plan during the coming 
hiennium. That factor, ih combination^ with the budget cuts, places the 
system in an untenable financial situation and may require an increase in 
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student' fees, reduction s faculty and a decrease in availability of fee waivers 
. and other student aid. 



Collective Bargaining 
Including Students 



During the 1974 session, collective bargaining was authorized for faculty 
members. The commissioner of higher education was designated as the 
bargai;^g agent for the Board of Regents. A related bill was passed during 
the 1975 session to allow students to participate in the Collective bargaining 
process. House Bill 656 amendltthe statute to specify that a representative of 
the stftdent government at the institution involved in faculty collective 
barga;ining may observe negotiations and participate in caucuses and may 
confer with the board regarding terms prior to agreement. The students' 
participation is limited to negotiations involving ^'professional educational 
em{)loyees" and they are obliged to maintaih strict confidentiality. Three of 
the six units of the Montana University System have elected a faculty 
bargaining agent. Contracts for those faculty members affected have not 
been issued pending settlement of terms. Letters of intent were issued to 
faculty. In addition to faculty collective bargafhing, negotiations are also 
continuing with representatives of. craft unions involving 28 bargaining 
agents. * • ' 
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The appropriation measure contains several restrictive stipulations on 
expenditure of funds and requires the Board of Regents to sign a certificate 
of compliance. Upon failure to sign such certification, the bill declares the 
entire appropriation bill null and void as of July 1, 1975. The stipulation 
places severe restrictions on the board's ability to transfer funds j make salary 
adjustments and generally manage and control the Montana University 
System^ as provided by the Montana Constitution. The Board of Regents 
filed suit in the Montana Supreme Court, nariling the governor as defendant, 
requesting a decision on the constitutionality of the bill and an injunction to 
prevent termination ^of funding. A t^porary restraining order has been 
issued to aiUow use of the funds to the extent required to maintain current 
operations. . • 

The Educational Broad oasting Commis'sion, which Was created during the 
1974 session to bring educational television to Montana, was nullified during 
the 1975 session through language in an appropriations bill which allocated 
^ funds for the "payment of all costs incidental to ceasing operations of the 
educational broadcasting commission. ..." This action effectively eliminates 
the possijDility of developing public broadcasting in Montana at present 
although the, option remains for a group of private citizens to request federal 
funding. 
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The governor's Commission on Postsecondary Education, which was created 
in 1972, completed its nearly two years of research and study and delivered 
its final report in December 1974. The report contains nearly 100 formal 
recommendations covering^-atft^pbases of postsecondary education in Mon- 
tana. Recommendations relative, to governance, finance, planning and 
long-range objectives were presented. The cpmmissfon also addressed the 
need forjgducation in health-related areas and the special needs of Montana's 
Indian population. Several bills were introduced during.the recent legislative 
session to facilitate implementation of the recommendations. TKe Board of 
Regents has also begun program and policy changes to implement relevant 
recommendations. Some of these include moves toward strengthening 
systemwide governance, /the development of a management information 
system, CO ntinu^il program review, develppment of a uniform accounting 
system and support for Indian education programs. 
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During th^ past year the six units of the Montana University System 
^perienced a 3.4 percent enrollment increase. Total enrollment for the year 
was 22,518 students. The three community colleges experienced a 6 percent 
enrollment increase. The three (private colleges had a 3.8 percent enrollment 
increase ^ver the previous year bringing their total enrollment for the year to 
2,749, Appropriations from the long-range building program account totaled 
$4,627,500, which includes funding for an addition to the science building 
hi Eastern Montana College and a new library at Montana College of Mineral 
Science and Technology. 

The^ard of Regents directed the commissioner to undertake a review of 
dui^ication of Ph.D. programs and to review all teacher training programs 
with the intent of reducing duplication and improving quality. Tfie Board of 
Regents ordered the withdrawal of the bachelor of arts degrees in history 
and English at Montana Tech effective fall quarter 1976, The commissioner 
of higher education has invited the faculty and administration at Montana 
Tech to develop a social science degree program more appropriate to the 
institution's primary mission. The board authorized the units of the Montana 
University System to award continuing education units (CEU's) as part of 
their continuing education programs effective July 1, 1975. CEU's provide a 
mechanism for notation on official transcripts of work completed in the 
continuing education program in addition to courses which may be taken for 
credit. \, 
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A policy was adopted directing the commissioner of higher education to 
authorize and coordinate all research, instructional or public service projects 
conducted jointly by more than one unit of the system or between any 

•campus and other, institutions^ The major project currently under way^ 
involves research, on magnetohj^drodynamics (MHD) being conducted at 
Montana State University and Montana College of Mjneral Science and 
Technology, The Montana Energy and MHEK Research and Development 
Institute has been organized to encourage and support energy and 
energy-related research and development. The commissioner of higher 

"education has been authorized by . the board to serve as a member of the 
board of directors of the corporaticgi. Guidelines to implement the board's 
policy on program review have been formulated. A deputy commissioner for 
academic affairs will be ^pointed to initiate arid coordinate these 
procedures. \ 

Several measures affecting community colleges were approved during the 
recent session. HB 513 allows the Board of Regents to distribute to the 
institution three of the si;x mills levied annually from the district where a 
community college is located. Another measure amended current statutes to 
specify that the community college districts shall assess a mandatory mill 
levy to provide 35 percent of the funding for the institution. If the 3tat6, 
however, cannot fund the institution at 65 percent, the district may raise 
additional funds. In addition, SB* 55 changed the terms of trustees of 
community colleges from seven to three years. . 

Nearly 100 bills introduced this session had implications for the Montana 
University System. Two measure/ were passed implementing the constitu- 
tional mandate to provide opportunities for citizen p^ticipation in the 
operation of government agencies which affect - 'private rights or procedures 
available to the public" and ainending the open meeting statute to allow 
closure *'if and only if the presiding officer determines that the demands of 
individual privacy clearly exceed the merits of public disclosure." HB 566 
which was passed by the legislature would have removed responsibility for 
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vocational-technical education from the superintendent of public instruction 

and vested it in the Montana State Board of Education, comprised of the 

Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education, with a provision to 

hire an executive officer. The superintendent filed suit in the Montana 

Supreme Court to determine the ^constitutionality of the law. The court 

ruled in favor of the superintendent and responsibility for this area of 

education will remain with thaVoffice. 
r 

The Montana Code of Fair Practices became law prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of race, cblor, religious creed, political ideas, sex, age^ marital 
status, physical or mental handicap, national origin or. ancestry The code 
also provides for written policies on equal employment; opporttmities, 
regular review of policies and orientation and training in fSir employment 
practices. SB 368, which called^ for a constitutional amendment to be 
presented to the electorate, would have returned much of the constitutional 
authority of the Board of Regents to the legislative branch upon ratification. 
The measure was defeated and will not be on the ballot during the next 
election. Two measures approved by the legislature provide for financial 
support for the Montana University System from coal taxes. An education 
trust fund will be established through one measure and the other 'calls for 
direct payment to the Board of Regents of a portion of the income from 
coal tax revenues. Joint resolutions were passed urging the board to govern 
the system as one unit, recommending th6 development, of a management 
information systeixu and 'recommending the development of education 
programs specifically designed to alleviate unique problems of Indians. 
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Coordinating Council for Postsecondary Education ■ ^ 

Box 94601 ^.>^^ 
State Capitol - / 

/ Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 1 ' V * 

James O'Hanlon, Chairman 

The Nebraska "1202 commission" culminated months of inv^tigation and 
discussion with a report to the governor recommending the statutory 
establishment of a Nebraska Coordinating Conimission for Postsecondary 
Education. This report resulted in^ a legislative bill which was held for 
consideration in the 1976 legislative session. The commission as recom- 
mended Would be broadly representative of all sectors 6f postsecondary 
education in Nebraska and charged to develop comprehensive plans fot the 
coordination of postsecondary education services and facilities; to draw up a 
state master plan; to review and evaluate existing postsecondary education 
programs and any proposed new or expanded programs, major capital 
construction or property acquisition plans prior to their implementation; to 
develop financial reports and forecasts of public, independent ^nd proprie- 
tary institutions ^to make recommendations concerning them when appropri- 
ate; and to facilitate communication and coordination in such ajreas as thie 
sharing of resources, expertise and facilities; the establishing of plans, 
practfices, procedures and policies an matters which affect more than one 
instillation; and the establishing of a high degree of articulation among the 
programs of institutions where such articulation is to the benefit of students. 
Pending the outcome of this legislatidfi it is anticipated that a 1202 
commission will be appointed for the 1976 fiscal jjz:^ with a charge as yet 
undetermined. 




Legislation jKsed during \the 1975 ^ssion and signed by the governor 
dissolved the ^tate Board of Technical Community Colleges. The two-year 
institutions are therefore returned to local control. These schools are 
organized in six areas with one to three schools in each area. An advisory 
couitcil will be established to provide general advisory supervision. The 
legislation authorized each area to levy up to 2.5 mills on property to raise 
local revenue for operating and capital construction/An accompanying aid 
bill appropriated $11.6 million in state support for the local campuses. 
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Continuing its emphasis on the importance of unifom data collection Uniform Qata 

procedures, the 1975 legislature h£^s mandated that a report will be 

submitted to the govem<5r and legislature indicating the specific actions, 

taken by the state colleges ta cooperation with secondary and other ' ^ 

postsecondary institutions in the state to s<^ve issues of uniform data^^^^~^"^ 

definitiop and collection. The TJniversity^-Qf Nebraska was similarly directed — - . 

to report its progress in the development of data files. The data elements are 

to be > defined in coordination with other institutions of postsecondary — — 

education and conform to National Center for Higher Education Manage- . 

ment Systems (NCPEMS) standards. It is the legislative intent to operate 

eventually within a statewide reporting system. 

The 1974-75 general ^und appropriation to the four state colleges^ totaled Appropriations 

$10,686,581. For fistal year 1975-76, the general fund appropriation was 

increased by 14.4 percent to $12,228,760. The University of Nebraska 

received $64,466,707 general fund monies in 1974-75 and has been 

appropriated. a "comparable $74,321,298 for 1975-76, an increase of 15.3 

percent. The state colleges are presently using the NCHEMS program . " 

claSwfication structure "as a basis for budgeting and. accounting. The Budgeting 

University of Nebraska, under legislation in LB 610, has been directed to 

incorporate the program classification structure format into its 1976-77 

budget request, . 



The 1975 legislature approved several legislative resolutions prescribing 
interim study committee tasks relative to postsecondary education in 
Nebraska. LR 18 directs the appropriations committee of the legislature to 
study the problems arising from a lack of coordination among ihstitutions in 
Nebraska.^LB 36 j- assigned to a special committee of senators representing 
each state congressional district, the education committee and the appropria- 
tions conimittee, will study postsecondary educi^tion with particular 
reference to: (1) institution mission statements, (2) tuition rates, (3) factors 
influencing student choice of institutions, (4) vocational-technical schools 
•and their relationship to the public school distogts, (5) mergers among 
systems and (6) effects of probable declming enrollments. 
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yR. 60 directs the education committee to investigate facets of existing state 
policy in the area of postsecondary education and relate that policy to such 
issues as a statewide coordinating structure, financial aid and development of 
a statewide Jhatxagement information system. LR 61 refers to the education 
committee the^ask of assessing the current standing of reciprocal agreements 
between states to furnish opportunities in areas of postsecondary, post- 
graduate and professional study and to assess the need for and feasibility of 
further such agreements. Also aligned to the education committee is LR 69 
for study of all forms of noncredit nondegreei postsecondary education 
opportunities of the continuing, adult.^^d extension nature which are 
available to the citizens of Nebraska. ■ 
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University of Nevada System ^ * 

450 Marsh Avenue < ' . ' * 

Reno, Nevada 89502 
Neil D. Humphrey, Chancellor 

The^l975 biennial session of the Nevada legislature approved funding for 
1975-76 'for the University of Nevada System amounting to $47,202,943: 
This is a $9,733,342 or 26 percent increase over 1974-75. This budget allows 
for an addition of 245 new positions within the system and a 27 percent 
increase in operating funds.. An average increase in faculty compensation of 
12.1 percent was also rea^zed, with an anticipated increase of 7 percent 
projected for. 197 6-77- 

The 1975 legislature provided for capital improyemen^ts in excess of $6-5 
million for the 1975-77 biennium. Included, is funding for a solar research 
facility to be built in southern Nevada arid operated by the desert research 
division of the system* The remainder of the funds will be used for campus 
improvements, expansion of existing facilities and land acquisition. 

The University of "Nevada System experienced a 17.6 percent increase in 
enrollment for the fall 1974 semester over 1978. The community college 
divisipn increased its full-time equivalent (PTE) enrollment by 51 percent 
and is expected to increase by more than 20 percent for the fall 1975 
semester- The fall 1974 total enrollment for the three community colleges 
and the t^Yo universities was 26,486 (15,701 iPTE) and is projected to 
increase another 10 percent by fall 1975. - : . ' 

The Board of Regents has adopted regiilationS (which in Nevada have the 
force of law) providing for the possibility of/coUective bargaining' for faculty 
and graduate assistants- The regulations provide for: five possible bargaining 
units; exclusion of administrators and confidential employees and faculty oil 
less than one-half time contracts; exclusion or inclusion of department 
chairmen bx their vote by college; a two-phase election, the first is to 
determine whether collective bargainirfg is desired ahd the second select 
the agent; ratification of a negbtiated contract by faculty in the' unit; - 
mediation and nonbiading factfinding; ahd prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts- Negotiations are to be concerned with compensation, hours and 
conditions of employment and the resulting contract replaces the division 
bylaws and University System^ Code for that bargaining unit. Hence, the 
'scope of negotiations is very broad and includes most governance issues. 

Regulations are in draft form to establish faculty workload standards. Two 
documents arc being reviewed by faculty .senates and administrators With 
action by the Board of Regents expected in November. 

As of fall 1975, all student registration fees will be charged per credit, 
replacing a flat-rate fee for full-time stiidents. The fee varies by level 
(community cojjege, university undergraduate and graduate) and is expected 
to be. more equitable than the existing method. 

The Board of Regents adopted and sent to the legislature a comprehensive 
statewide" plan for higher education in Nevada. The four-year (1975-79) plan - 
will be reviewed and updated in 1977 and every two years thereafter. RevieW^ 
of the articuration procedures between the universities and the community 
colleges was a focus of attention during 1974-75, with the objective of 



, making future transfer programs more acceptable to the universities and 
allov/ing a smoother transition for community college students desiriog to 
transfer to the four-year institutions* 


* • •. 

V . ■ . : _ 

Student Transfer 


A* consultant hired by the system administration has revived a previously 
outlined plan for an administrative salary program. As currently drafted, 
administrators and other nonteaching nonresearch faculty will be placed in 1 
of 14 grades. Each position has been reviewed and compared wath national, 
regional, state and university positions for comparability and a salary range 
specified for each pbsition. Affected employees have been asked for their 
comments ana suggestions aiter wnicn tne proppsai wiu oe reviewea oy tne 
Board of Regents for possible iinplementstion as of the 1976-77 fiscal year. 


Administrative 
Salary Plan . 


The legislature has authorized the Nevada Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE) commission to contract with education institu- 
tions outside of the compact region for Nevada residents to attend graduate 
or professional schools. The specific interest of the commission at the 
present time is to place meciipal students who receive their first two years of 
training at the university in Reno and veterinary medicine students. 
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Pbstsecondary Education Commission v .» • . 
66 South Street \ . ' 
Concord, JNew Hampsnire UooUX ^ . 

Arthur E. Jensen, Executive Director ^ - 




There were few significant developments .and activities in Mew Hampshire 
postsecondary education during the past yip^5„..i&¥© institutions changed 
their names: Antioch Graduate School ofiHEducation to Antioch-Newv 

■ izingianu witn no cnange in tne scnooi s progipim anu i^uiuy uuiiiur v^uiitjgt;, a 

^ private institution, to Colby-Sawyer College. I 


Institutional Name 
. Changes 


The legislature approved a measure appropriating $300,000 for grants-in-aid 
to students attending New Hampshire colleges,* to meet the matching 
requirement necessary to receivef'. federal State Student Incentive Grant 
Xerogram lunus. riowever tne uui WaS vetQipu uy tne governor dnu iiio vtJto 
was sustained by a narrow i»£irgijtil 


' Student Aid 


The New ^England Aeronautical Institute was granted permission to offeit^the 
degree of bachelor of science in air traffic control management. 


Air Traffic 
ControVDegree 
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Board of Higher Education :> ' / " 
y 225 West l^te Street . ^ 

irGnton, JN0W Jersey uodzo ^ 
Ralph A. Dimgan, Chancellor 




The mos^t crucial issue facing New Jersey higher education at this time is the 
question of what funds will be available for the 1975-76 fiscal year. The 
budget for higher education approved by the Board of Higher Educationjn 
♦ November 1974 totaled $388,930,000. The governor, in his February budget 

moccaryo r»riinoH fhic amniinf fri ^?^fiQ 901 000 whlf*h wa^ flirthPT JTPduOPd to* 
lllCboclgUj^ .^1 UIlCU tlllo ctlllLIUIIu v<J iptj%jU ^^yjJL ^yJyjyj y W lll^ii W 0.0, iiAi. i/iiCJ.^ vJV<i wv^*:;*-* vw 

$365,742,000 by the Joint Appropriations Committee* However, the 
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legislature did not enact taxes to cover the total state budget i^roposed by 
the committee and since the New Jersey Constitution manfiates a balanced 
budget, the governor vetoed sufficient items in the budget aa passed to bring 
it within the tax resources available. The result was a reduction of $400 
million in projected spending of which higher education's share was $59 
million. At the time of this report this has meant a reduction of 28 percent 
in the state's contribution to the county colleges, a 50 percent cut in the 
funds for independent colleges and 14 percent cut in the funds for the state 
institutions of higher education, excluding elimination of state support for 
the agricultural experiment station totaling $7,303,526. A part of the cut in 
the f^nds for the state colleges, university, medical, dental and technological 
schools will probably be made up by a 50 percent increase in tuition levels. 

Needless to say , cuts of the size described will have severe repercussions. It is 
impi^jssible to say how many students will be unabl^ to attend college* 
becailse of increases in tuition, or because, the community colleges a«U1 not 
be able to continue ias open-door institutions. Some professional and other 
personnel will have to be» released. There will be no increases or increments 
for any personnel inthe state system. Mew programs Will h^ve to be deferred 
and libraries will sufl?^ as will research.' The ramifications are extensive and 
debilitating'to the system. 

The New Jersey system of higher education continues to grow, enrolling 
more students than ever before, although the rate of increase was r^ot as 
rapid as in the 1960s. The fastest growing segment continued to be the 
community colleges, and, as in many states, the increase in /part-time 
enrollments was marked at all of the public institutions. However, the 
private ^sector as a whole showed^ 4 percent ^decline in full-time students, 
while three small private two-year colleges closed as of the summer of 1974. 
The number of master's de'ferees granted in l'974 was up 11 perce^it from the 
preceding year and first professional degrees increased by 3 percent y while 
the doctoral degrees decreased by 3 percent. The figures on the male/female 
ratios in the various levels^bf education are interesting. In the case of those 
awarded an associate degree the recipients were split 50/50. The ratio at the 
bachelor's level was 54 percent men to 46 percent women, creeping to 60 
percent men to 40 percent women at the master's level and 81 percent to 19 
percent at the doctoral level. ^ ' - 



New Degree Programs 



During the academic year 1974-75, the Board of Higher Education approved 
10 new associate degree programs, 13 at the baccalaureate level and 10 at the 
master's level or beyond. Thes^ programs .continue the expansion of program 
choices available in the New Jersey higher education system. ' 



Master Planning 
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With the issuance in June 1974 of the second phase qf the Master Plan, 
entitled A Development Plan for Higher Education in New Jersey, the overall 
planning- undertaking was completed for the time being. During the past 
year, a major effort was made to analyze the needs of the state for programs 
in the -fine and performing arts and' two colleges were designated as centers 
of influence-'for such programs, with the understanding that service and 
major programs of lesser extent would continue to.be offered at other 
colleges. A second planning effort was undertaken In the field of teacher, 
demand to determine the need for teacher training programs through 1982. 
The results indicated that whereas at present the colleges offering teacher 
education programs were graduating about 8,700 certified teachers in 1974, 
the state's public elenientary and secondary schools had need for some 4,800 
newly certificated' teachers and would by 1982 reqmre only 1,300 new 
public school teachers. Two major manpower studies were completed during 
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the past year—one of the number of physicians currently Uving and 
practicing in New Jersey arid the other covering dentists and dental 
hygjenists. M^t^ower studies in all the licensed health fields will shortly be 
completed,;^ as' w«ell as similar studies for a significant number \,of the 
unUc^Vised fields. 

The Board of Higher Education was designated as the "1202 Commission" 
for fhe state of New Jersey in 1974; During the spring of 1975, the governor 
added to the board when it fuijctions/as the commission, representatives ®f 
the proprietary Ttechi;iical schools and of the public vocational-technical high 
schools and ,the chairurto of the New Jersey Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 
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Diiring the last fiscal year the various scholarship and grant programs of tbe Student Aid 

state have provided financial assistance, to, almost 44,000 New Jersey 

residents, for study Within and outside the state. Valued at $'25 million this 

program is one of the largest in the country and has made access to college 

possible for substantial numbers of New Jersey students. In addition 

guaranteed student loans totaling $57.6 million were made to 37,000 

students. It should also be noted that the default rate Of New Jersey students * " . 

is far lower thart it is in other'^states. \/ . 

The last year saw the commitment of the last of the^ funds made available Facilities^Bonds 
under bond issues in 1968 and 1971 which totaled $257.5 million. With 
these monies and other sums made kvaiiable by the counties and the federal 
gcJvernment, building for higher education in- New Jersey has 'totaled $500 
million; since 1967. ' ■ ' ' ' 



NEW MEXICO 

Board of Educational Finance , 
» Legislative-Executive BuOding, Room 201 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503 ^^^^ 
Donald S. Stuart, Acting Executive Secretary 



The most significant events in postsetondafy education in New Mexico 
during the past year were the ffesignatipns of the executive secretary of the 
Board of Educational Finance and the presidents of four of .the publit^ 
four-year institutions. 

■ /u^ * • ■ ■ " 

Ainong the 1975 legislativ'e Itetions were a measure providing that the next 
fiscal recommendations to the legislature will be based on funding formulae 
which recognize varying costs , by type of institution, by all levels of 
insjiruction and fields of instruction, and an $8 million appropriation for 
construction of two-year college facilities at existing institutions. 

The legislature lalso redistricted theiinembership of the Soard of Educational 
Finance to a population basis rather than a geographic basis, and charged the 
t>oard with approving and/or licensing^ of private and proprietary post- 
secondary education institutions. ^ ^ 
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NEW YORK 

Board^of Regents^ University of the. State of Nqw York 
Sta1;e Education Department , * * ^ 

. Albany, New York 12224 

T. Edward Hollander, Deputy Commissioner for Higher ai|d 
• Professional Education - 
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In 1974-75, New York's public and private colleges and universities enrolled , 
over 573,000 full-time degree credit students. Th;s reflects a, 5.3 percent 
across-the-board increase with the State University' wfTJew York (SUNY) 
increasing 5.4 percent. City University of New York (CUNY) showing a 3.7 
percent increase and the state's private .cblleges and' universities increasing 
6.2 percent (in contrast to the 0.6 percent decr'ease they registered lastyear).- 

Full-time freshmen enrollments iitcreased by^.,4 percent oyer 1973-74, 
reflecting an increase in the state's high school graduates, although tlie total 
■percentage of high school graduates going on to postsecondary education 

, ideclined slightly in 1974,. This is the third consecutive year of xiecline in the 
tDverall rate at which' New York high. school graduates, enter postsecondary 
education. Most of the decline, howevfer, resulted from a decrease in' the 
number of these graduates going to out-of-state institutions while the 
percentage entering colleges in-state has remained virtually stable at just over 
51 percent. A slight decrease took place among those entering New York's 
two-year colleges, while a slight increase took place in the percentage 

. attending four-year institutions in New York. Part-time enrollments kept 
their upward cUmb by increasing by 5.1 percent or 17,000 students over 
1973-74. • . • " ; 

As of June 30, 1975, final appropriatfbns for higher education in New York 
were not . yet available, ad the legislature was still in session and the state's 
supplemental- budget had not been^ adopted. The funds appropriated for 
higher education in the principal budget bill, however, exceeded $1,243 
billion, a $75 myiion, or 6 percent, incre^ise over 1974-75. State-funded, 
expenditures for public institutions will increase by about.$76 million and 
student aid programs will' receive an additional $3.5 million. Aid to private 
colleges and universities was increased slightly. ^ . 

As noted above at the end- of June 1975, the 1975 legislature was still in 
session. Only a small number of bills dealing with higher education had been 
acted upon and the future of a large iiumber of legislative proposals was still 
unclear. In December 1974, the regents made their recommendations for 
\ action by the 1975 legislature. The major proposal was for the creation of a 
f new program of fellowships for doctoral study which would provide 800 
fellowships each year for ful^-time first-time doctoral , students. The 
fellowships would provide tuition up to $3,000 and a stipend of $2,500 per 
year for-4iferee years. Recipients would be able to 'use them at any public or 
private institution in New York in any field of study (other than theology or 
health-related fields not normally leading to the^PhiD.). Fifty of the 
fellowships would be reserved fpr study in the fields of political science, 
public administration and international affairs. As of the end of June this 
proposal had not been enacted into law. 

The regents also proposed legislation dealing with edu^cation and practice in 
several licensed professions," including a bill to require that post-M.D. 
internships and residency programs offered by hospitals be authorized by the 
regents as part of their statewide plan for the development of postsecondary 



education am amendments to the state laws dealing with advertising by 

unaccredited but^f-state institutions and the tuition assi^tanc^Jfprogram. 

Only a few of the regents' proposals had been acted upon at the Site of this . * 

reports / . • 

'In 1972, «the regents, adopted and submitted to the governor their 1972 Statewide Plan 

statewide plan for the development of postsecondary education, JSdi/cafiOM Progress Report: 

Beyond High School, the third in a series of. statewide plans required every 
four years* In November 1974, the regents issued a mandated^ progress .\ 
report, Postsecondary Eduqati[n in Ti^ansition, the theme of which was the- 
change being experienced by postsecondary education in the state jmd ways " . 
of coping constructively with change?* The report focuses on th^ state of New ' 
York's postsecondary education enterprise during a period of economic, 
political and social uncertainty. In anticipation of the strong possibility of 
no growth or only limited growth in the near future, it examines issues such -hsues 
as institutional survival, patterns of state ^(nd federal financings of institutions 
and students and the. maintenance of quality in times of competition for 
students arid funds. The 1^74 progress report also presents enrollment goals .<& Goals 

for the state's postsecondary institutions, through 1976 and projects the 
pattern of enrollments through 1990^full-time undergraduate enrollment at^ 
New York^s public and private institutions from 484,000 in 1973 to between 
490,000 ^nd 531,000 in 1980 and a decline ranging between 347,000 and 
414,000 full-time undergraduates for J990; / - 



By the end of June 1975, the New York regents had awarded oyer 2,400 
degrees to graduates of the' regents external degree program, as compared 
with 1,225 by mid-1974. Under a recent grant from the Kellogg Foundation, 
the regents are flow developing an external bachelor of science program in 
nursing. Over 9,000 students are now enrolled in the external degree 
program ranging in age from 20 to 80. Most are employed full-time, many 
are on active duty in the atmed foi^ces and reside in every state and^ abroad. 

In 1974, the regents entered a cooperative j&oject with the American 
Council on Education, under grants from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Jlducation, to evaluate and 
recorhmend for credit instructional programs offered by industry, unions 
• and public* agencies. In December 1974, the regents issued A Guide to 
^^^Education Programs in NoMollegiate Organizations. This guide reviews 
programs offered by such organizations as *the New Yorlc Telephone 
Company, Eastman Kodak, Gj^neral Electric, the New York City Police 
Department and the New York State Police and recommends the extent to 
which colleges and universities should grant credit towair<3 degrees for 
students successfully completing such prograflas. 
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In August 1974, the regepts issued ytheir 21st statement of policy 'and 
jproposed action on The Articulatioln of Secondary and Postf^econdary 
Education. This positiori pa^er deals with the issue/ of discontinuity and. of 
I improving articulation between high school and college. The position paper 
Mnakes a series of recommendations for improvement in articulation in the, 
areas of guidance, curricula, admission and transfer policies, testing for 
competency and achievement and the sharing of resources. 

During 1974-75, three major task forces have been active; In January 1975, 
the incoming governor ^established a* task force on higher education 
composed of representatives of public and private colleges and universities 
and other interested parties. As of the end of June 1975, the governor's task 
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force was studying the major issues facing higher education in New York and 
had not yet issued its report » Early in 1973, the regents established a task 
force* on medical school enrollment and the supply and distribution of 
physicians. In the fall of 1974, the task force made an interini report, which 
was accepted by the regents, calling for: (1) ah expansion of the number of 
physicians in the state; (2) a reduction in°th(e state's dependence on 
physicians educated abroad; (3) a redistribution of medical manpower 
geographically, to assist underserved areas of the state, and by specialty, to 
emphasize "primary care'* medical service; and (4) an expansion of the 
number of "physician extenders," such as physician's assistants. To expand 
the supply of physicians trained in New. York, the task force called for an 
increase in the number of ' physicians graduated each year by the state*s 
public and private medical schools. Recommendations to accdmplish this 
expansion include the creation of two or three upper-division clinical 
medical schools, either independent or associated with existing public and 
private schools of medicine. The task fprce's final report will be issued in the 
fall of 1975. 

■• ^ 

Finally, late in, 1974, the regents established ^regents advisory commission 
on the financial problems of postsecondarynn^titutions. Composed of 
presidents of public and private colleges and universities and members of the 
public, the advisory commission has been charged to de^it^elop and recom- 
mend to the regents policies to deal with the emerging financial problems of 
cQlleges and univei;sities which are primarily attributable to present and 
projected trends in enrollments. The commission has been asked to consider 
what policies ^d procedures, if any, should be adopted: (1) by institutions 
to provide themselves with the flexibility they need tojadjust to changing 
levels of operations, (2) by the state bassist instj^tions to adjust to lower 
levels of operation, (3) by . the state to assi^ institutions that suffer 
unexpected declines Jn revenues resulting from sudden enrollment declines 
and (4) by the state to facilitate the orderly closing of institutions proved to 
be unable to carry on viable programs or unable to finance long-^erm budget 
"expenditures. The 'advisory commission is expected to make its report to the 
regents in early fall 1975. ^ 

NORTH CAROLINA / ^ . 

University of North Carolina , ; - 
General Adpiinistration 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 . ^ . ' 
William C. Friday, President 

Despite restraints brought on by anticipated reductions in revenue, the 
North Carolina General Assembly has apf)ropriated to the Board of 

" Governors /of the University of North- Carolina, for public senior fiigher 
education $557,420,238 for the 1975-77 biennium, the largest aniount ever 

/for operations. .This sum, however, represented a lower-percentage increase 
thgwrrNfor the past biennium. New money for construction, aside from 
appropriations to the new four-year medical school at East Carolina 
University and the law school at North Carolina Central University, 
amounted to only $5 million. Any additional funding for capital purposes 
will depend upon the outcome of a bond issue in the sum of $43,267,000 
which will go to the people in a special election next year. This year marked 
the . most intensive examination ever of the budgets-pf all state agencies. 
Ongoing, functions were not, as in the past, routinely refunded as legislators 
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w(*re determined, as they expressed it, to '^cut out the fat." New proposals 
were subjected to careful scrutiny and, except for a few isolated projects, 
were left unfunded • 



The Board otGovernors joined with friends of higher education, both in and 
out of the legislature, to defeat proposals to increase tuition for resident 
students. Tuition for nonresident students was increased by $100 per year, 
leaving North Carolina with one of the highest rates in the nation for 
outrof-state students'? 

The expansion of medical educatior^ in the state, which had been studied and 
debated for many years, received approval by the Board of Governors and 
funding by the legislature during the year. The two-year school at East 
Carolina University, authorized in 1973, wets moved to full four-year status. 
An appropriation of $28 million was added to a reserve fund of $15 million 
set aside in 1973 to ^mpleme^t the project. Additional funds were approved 
for operations. The first class under the new designation is expected to be 
enrolled in 1976. 

■ ■ \ . • . ■ ■ 

The General Assembly approved an appropriation for the biennium of $18 
million to provide $400 for each full-time North Carolina student enrolled in 
the uidependent junior and senior colleges and universities in the state. This 
was an increase from the previous apptppriation of $200 per student. As in 
the past it is stipulated that each participating institution set aside from the ; 
first $200 amounts equal to the state funds for scholarships to needy North 
Carolina students. The additional $200 per student will go directly to each 
student^s tuition. AH funds are administered by the general administration of 
the university. 



TuiiUm Increases 



Medical Educatioth 



Aid to Private 



The financial constraints fkced by private higher education were dramatized 
in ^arch by a request fromJNorth Carolina Wesleyan College, a United 
Methodist institution, to become a part of the University of North Carolina. 
Mounting costs of operation, heavy indebtedness and lowering enrollments 
were cited as principal reasons for the overture. After a detailed examination 
of . Wesleyan's assets and liabilities, enrollment projections, location (Rocky 
Mount) and suitability for use as a state institution, it was the judgment of 
the Board of Governors that the college's request should be denied. The tight 
money situation in the state and lack of need for another state institution at 
this time were' among the reasons given for the negative response. It should 
be noted tljat subsequent to this action citizens of Rocky Mount and the 
North Carolina Annual Conference of the Uftited Methodist Church have 
projected plans to keep the institution open. 

Faced with a critical shortage of veterinarians in the state, the Board of 
Governors' in December 1974 recommended the establishment of 4, school of 
veterinary medicine at North Carolina State University in Raleigh. This 
recommendation followed an independent study which examined several 
alternatives, including possible location at Nor£h Carolina A & T University. 
The legislature was asked to provide more than $3 million for planning and 
developing the school during the biennium. No funds for this purpose were 
granted for the first year of the biennium, but an appropriation of $500,000 
was made for the second year, ' 

All 16 public senior institutions in the state have submitted long-range plans 
to the Board of Governors. These plans, which focus primarily upon 
development during the next five years, are being studied by the university 
staff and will serve as a basis for recommendations regarding future roles of 
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the several institutions, A major objective is the achievement 1?f a better 
. coordinated^system oK higher education in the state. ' 

Veut Law School ^ Upon receiving requests from tliree universities to explore the desirability of 

developing a new law school in the state, the Board of Governors authorized 
a study to determine the need for such, a school. On the basis of the findings 
of this study the board decided against approval to develop a new law school 
at this time. The board did, however, recogni7.e the need for strengthening 
the law school at North Carolina Central University and requested the 
General Assembly to provide the necessary funds. The sum of $2,725,000 
for the biennium was appropriated for this purpose. ''^ 

Year*s Activities Other activities during the year included: 

^ the adoption of new regulations on acq^demic freedom and teniu'e; 
. — the approval of a limited number of new degree programs, primarily 
undergraduate, and a few authorizations to develop proposed new programs; 

expenditure of $500,000 for eliminating occupational ha;sards on the 
cdmpuses; . 
■ — expenditure of $200,000 for upgrading faculties; ' 

^ sponsorship of a two-day conference on problemsWn higher education 
for the Board of Governors and trustees, of the constituent institutions; 

— preparation of a statistical report for all of higher education in the 
state; ' ) 

' ^ ^ granting of license to offer associate degrees to several pro'prietary 
schools; 

— initiation; of studies on nursing education, continuing education and 
faculty and staff compensation; 

— operation of two major workshops, involving nearly 500 faculty, pn 
curricular innovation; a' - 

— approval of budget requests for the constituent institutions ;^nd the 

* general administration; . . 
» — atjtehdance and participation at legislative committee meetings in which 

higher education matters were being discussed; 

— participation in numerous in-state^ and out-of-state co>nference3 on 
higher education, 

/ ■ 

WORTH DAKOTA ^ 

' .».■■> 
Board of Higher Education - „ 

State Capitol Building 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 » . 

Kenneth E. Raschke, Commissioner 

Salary Increases The legislature 4n North Dakota meets biennially in the odd numbered years 

j^nd met this year^ until March 26. Perhaps of greatest significance to state" 
: employees was the salary increase to cope with inflation which was passed 
by the le^slature in the early days | of the session. That legislation provided 
► an 11.9 percent increase for all] state employees in state agencies and 

♦ institutions, except those who ar^ under the newly created classification 
system. Those employees received increases ranging from 11 percent to 24 
percent to comply with pay scale liriits and implementation o^the personnel 

7^ : - classification system. These increases became effective for the last six, 

months of the biennium, January to June 1975. In the funding for 1975-77 
the legi^ature authorized salary iricreases on the new base at the rate of 5 
p percent for each year of the bienrium. Allowances for in- and out-of-state 
travel were increased. o j ^ 



Rooiprodty with the state of Minnesota was authorized by the legislatures of 
both states this year. The agreement allows students from one state to attend 
institutipns in the other state -by paying the resident rate in the state 
attended. Reciprocity Is available to residents of the states in all state 
institutions, in all subject arelfs and on a space available basis, except for 
those disciplines where' separate contract arrangements either are in effect or 
are being negotiated. Those areas of study are medicine, veterinary medicine 
and dentistry. Contract arrangements were authorized by the 1975 legisla- 
ture for spaces in colleges of dentistry and optometry. So far, 16 new dental 
students have been placed' this year. Four students of optometry have 
likewise been accepted at contract institutions. 

While the Board of Higher Education has made every effort to keep costs to 
- students low, tuition was increased this year throiigh legislative urging. The . 
increase was $60 per academic year at the universities and $48 at the state 
collegps. These figures represented average increases and so the actual 
increase was greater in the professional schools arid some graduate programs/ 
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Of particular interest at this time are petitions which have been filed for a 
referral' of the 1975-77 appropriations for the University of North Dakota 
and for the establishment of a ceiling on total state spending. The latter 
petition is for an initiated measure calling for a vote on a maximum 
expenditure level for the entire state. The proposed level would be about 70 
percent of the total appropriated by the legislature for the 1975-77 
biennium. Botl^ pf these petitions have been filed with the required number 
of'signatures o^'each, 7,000 for the university petition and 10,000Qfor the 
initiated measure, which are being reviewed by the secretary of state who -has 
35 days to confirm their validity. So far, the major consequence of the filing 
has been to stop the university appropriation from going into effect July 1, 
1975. The Board of Higher Education has submitted a request to the State 
Emergency Commission for funding from the state treasury until an election 
or a special session has been held. The commission has authority to go 
directly to the state treasury if this emergency can be determined to be aii: 
"extremity.** Funds advanced in this manner would be charged against the 
university appropriation when it is eventually released. 



Collective bargaining was again a major issue in the legislature. While there 
was much support both for and against, the disagreement betjiveen various 
labor groups as to the merits of the bill seemed to be the deciding factor in 
its defeat. Community colleges were authprized state aid oh a full-time 
equivalent basis. This will enable them" to receive aid for part-time people 
who previously were not eligible as. a basis for payment. 
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The Old West Regional Commission is making a study in the states of South 
Dakota^ Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana and North Dakota as to the need and 
feasibility of establishing a regional veterinary medicine school in one of 
those^ states. A survey teaig has been formed and a final report with 
recommendations is due sometime this fall. Work is currently under way 
toward establishing a common calendar for the state colleges and universi- 
ties. At present the number of instruction days varies between 159^ut1 1G9. 
Common beginning and ending dates are of much concern as i/^ common 
definition of what activity constitutes an instructional day. 

A new ten^jxre policy is in the process of being finaliz^. In addition to 
making tenure available after four years rather than six/years, under certain 
circumstances, it also establishes and refines procedure^ for due process. A 
formula has been used the paist several yeaLrs which establishes the number of 
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instructional staff for which an institution is funded. It con(ists of totaling 
the credit hours produced during the previous academic year, plus summer 
school in the lower-level division, upper division and graduate and 
professional levels. Separate ratios are used for each of these levels. The total 
instructional staff arrived at in this manner represents the maximum funded 
for that institution. 



Mcdical Schooi Grant 



Recently the University of North Dakota medical school was awarded a $12 
million grant over a seven-year period to be used for funding a part of the 
residency progriim, construction of a facility for medical education at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Fargo and the improvement of the 
delivery of health care in North Dakota, 
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Board of Regents " , 

State Office Tower, 36th Floor . 
30 East Board Stifeet ' 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
James A. Norton, Chancellor 

The major thrust of activities in Ohio in the 1974-75 year centered around 
„ the submission of a biennial budget request. The Board 'of Regents made 
> public in September 1974 a $1.3 billion budget proposal for funding higher 
education in the biennium beginning July 1, 1975,. ah increase of $554,7 
million over the last biennium, $384.2 million of the increase represented a 
continuation of present programs, the costs of wHfch have risen dramatically 
due to inflation. The remaining $170.5 million was for the improvement of 
quality and the fij^ding of new programs. ^ 

The regents' budget report strongjy recommended that there be no increase 
in student fees, which are already high in Ohio and have been proven to 
effectively deter enrollment. Holding fees at their present rate would cost 
■ the state an amount approaching $150 million over the next biennium. 
Proposals in the budget stressed continued arid new programming efforts in 
the areas of access to posts^condary education for groups of citizens not 
now participating, lifelong learning opportunities for adults of all ages, the 
attainment of quality improvement in the higher education system and 
achievement of improved health care through comprehensive health man- 
power education. 

In its study of higher education, the citizens' task force determined that 
Ohio is 80,000 students below the national postsecondary education 
enrollment average and 13,000 students below even the five economically 
poorest states. In order to increase low4neome student participation in 
higher education, the regents proposed to strengthen the Ohio Instructional 
Grants Program (OIG) by increasing the maximum grants to $780 foi: 
students attending a public institution and $2,000 for those attending a 
private institution and by expanding the prd'gram to include part-time 
students. This would require a $62 million increase over the last biennial 
appropriation for OIG. Also, the budget called for the establishment of 
. **following grants" which would provide' a' $750 per student direct subsidy to 
private institutions accepting the responsibility of educating Ohio students 
from low-income backgrounds who require special developmental education* 
j services. Estimating the number of students qualifying for "following grants'- 
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to be approximately 10,000 over the next two years, the appropriation 
necessary for the program was figured at $7.5 million. 

The need for lifelong learning which has resulted from tlie technological 
explosion and day-to-day expansion of knowledge was met in the budget 
through the establishment of regional centers for planning and promoting 
noncredit continuing education programs related to the growth and change 
in occupational areas and the retraining of individuals whose professions 
have become obsolete. The current formula for figuring institutional subsidy 
based on full-time equivalent enrollment does 'not adequately recognize the 
costs in educating part-time students. The regents proposed that approxi- 
mately $5 million be given, in the? next biennium,to institutions that enroll 
unusually large proportions of part-time students, the majority of whom are 
Older wprking adults requiring flexible schedule arrangements and the same 
services as their full-time counterparts. 

The Board of Regents plans to address quality improvement of education by 
instituting a $5 million two-year fund for support of selective innovation and 
system improvement grants to provide opportunities for institutions and the 
state to implement needed new policies and innovations. The regents also 
proposed a program of special research for developing^ Ohio's economy' 
which would involve increased assistance to the Ohio Agriculture Research 
and Development Center as well as the expenditure of $1 million per year 
for projects attracting outside resources which have a clear, pay-off for Ohio 
economically. 

Health manpower edu'^alion, as addressed in the .budget, focused on 
solutions to the continued shortage ar^d maldistribution of physicians in 
Ohio and the need to sustain health pro fessionaK throughout their careers 
with a high quality of educational services. Attention was also given to 
increasing opportunities for minority group students arid women to enter 
health professions. The regents recommended^ among other things, con- 
tinued support of the development; and operation of Ohio's health 
manpower education programs and expanded support for family practice ' 
education. . / 

A major portion of the $93 million bond service payments in the budget was 
foj; capital projects already approved. The largest part of the new capital , 
expenditures planned for the biennium are for utilities and renovation, 
replacement of obsolete structures and expansion of two-year campuses. 

. ■ f* ■ ■ 

After several months of deliberation and tevisic^n by both the gove^^ipr and 
the legislature, a finSl appropriations bill for the 1975-77 biennium^^was 
passed by the General Assembly in late June. It included $1.02 billion for 
higher education, about a ;^0 percent increase over the last biennium. The 
student-based instructional models increased approximately 8 percent per 
year. Due to the state's fiscal condition none of the new programs submitted 
in the areas of access, lifelong learning, quality improvement or health 
manpower education were funded. Also of note is the provision in the bill 
that the University of Cincinnati, which is now state affiliated, become a full 
state university by July 1, 1977, 

This past spring the Board of Regents chartered two new state general and 
technical colleges, one resulting from a inerger of a university branch and a 
technical college in the same county and the other from a baccalaureate- 
oriented university branch assuming a broader local role, under an 
independent board, in conjunction with a newly created campus offering 
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Two-year College 
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technical programs,' In line with the philosophy of the citizens' task force on 
higher education, the Board in fiscal year 1974 prepared a planing report on 
the two-year college system in Ohio. The report desdribes the board's 
understanding of: (1) goals for the two-year system that have been accepted 
by th*e board and the state, (2) the facilities and programs existing to help 
achieve those goals, (3) some problems to be faced and (4) some guidelines 
for. planning and action to take Ohio further toward its objectives. This 
t}mrfe^r^ system report will be reviewed in 1976 for- inclusion in the 
bicentennial version of Ohio's master plan for higher education. 



Student Aid 



During the spring of 1974, the legislature improved the Ohio^ Instructional 
Grants Program (6lG) for the 1974-75 academic year. The maximum grant 
level for students attending Ohio public-assisted institutions was increased 
from $570 to $600. For students attending Ohia private nonprofit colleges, 
the increase was from $1,320 to $1,500. Tl^ maximum income level for all 
students was raised from $13,999 to $14,999. 



Committee on 
Studfnt Aid* 



After five academic years of operation and in light of important changes in 
the program and changes with related federal and private programs of 
student assistance which affect program policies in this area,^the board 
authorized the establishment of an ad hoc committee on student financial 
aid . The conimittee is made of public and private institutional 
representatives, representatives of the general public and individuals uniquely 
prepared by professional experience to advise the board in this field of 
concern. The committee was given two general objectives, one ^hort range 
and one long range. The first priority was to be a detailed comprehensive 
review of all aspects otthe OIG program and the long-range objective is to 
review all programs which provide financial assistance to students and 
recommend the appropriate role for the state. In March 1975 the com^littee^ 
made a report to the regents on the first objective reemphasjzing the 
continued and increased need for the OIG program and recommending some 
steps to strengtlien its operation. The committee continues to work on the 
long-range objective. c - 
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In May 1975, the Board of Regents adopted a policy statement on 
off -cam pus instruction emphasizing their strong support for increased 
activity by all public and private colleges and universities to serve Ohio 
Citizens throughout their lives. A rnajor aspect of such, increased service 
should be new and expanded efforts to identify those needs of adults which 
•can best be met through regular degree-credit course offerings away fjom the 
permanent university, branch and two-year college campuses now in 
operation. In order to make possible the development of expanded 
off -campus services by the state-assisted campuses, the student-based 
formuleis of support have been modified to provide for off -campus teaching 
at an appiropriate fractional rate. 

I 

As part of the bucjget development, a substantial amount of new research has 
been conducted recently by the state universities and the Board of Regents 
on measurement of the impact of inflation on colleges and universities. It has 
been apparent to higher education administrators for some time that the 
well-known indices of price change, such as the Qpnsunaers Price Index, are 
inadequate in measuring price changes ioriigner education. For one thing, 
the Consumers Pric^^Index was developed to measure the price change of a 
"marketbasket" of goods and services. Colleges and universities purchase 
different items and in different proportions than woiild be expected of the 
family of a wage earner. The recently conducted research concluded 4ihat 
there is need for a special index based on the actual spending patterns of 



colleges and universities and that for this purpose expenditures should be 
divided into two major components: compensation (salaries, wages and 
payroll-related items) and noncompensation items. 

A "noncompensation university price in^ex" has been developed that can be 
described only briefly here. Over 30 commodities were identified which 
represelit major purchases of universities. These commodities were assigned 
weights representing their proportionate impactjvithin total university 
expenditures. Appropriate commodity indices, frequently wholesale rather 
than retailj were selected from lists published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
^ Statistics. It was 'thus possible to calculate a simple index of price change^ 
year by year for each noncompensation item using documented price 
'movement as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The conclusion of 
: "this work clearly documents that items actually purchased by colleges and 
universities have gone up at a faster pace than general price indicesr^s for 
compensation items, which comprise nearly 80 percent of university 
expenditures, the research concluded that price changes as reflected in the 
Consumers Price Index are dependable and it is not necessary to calculate a 
unique pricS index for this purpose. . 

As in most states, Ohio's publicly supported colleges and universities submit 
financial reports to' a multitude of constituencies. In addition to internal 
fiscaf reports the institutions must report externally to the faculty, the 
students, the general public and all levels of government. Because of varying 
requirements, several different financial reports niust be generated and in 
addition to the problem of duplication of many manhours of effort, the 
reports many times must be presented in such a way that they appear 
inconsistent. At the initiation of the Inter-University Council,, the regents 
have been working for the past year with the institutions and the state- 
auditor to design a set of financial reports that will serve all of the reporting 
^ requirements that miist be met by the institutions.* In addition, a detailed 
reporting manual has also been written which will improve comparability of 
data between institu^;ions. The successful completion and implemerltation of 
the manual and its related reports will, add immeasureably to the integrity of 
statewide financial data used in studies such as instructional expenditure 
analysis or the deterniination of sources of support for the institutions. 

Ihe 110th General Assembly requested a feasibility study for a new college 
of dentistry associated with the Medical College of Ohio at Toledo. This 
study was expanded by the regents to encompass a review of all health-care 
needs in* Ohio that, relate to dental manpower. The study revealed that Ohio ' 
as a major metropolitan state is the third largest producer of dentists per 
capita in the United States, but that its retention of graduates is- 
approximately 35 percent. This^oor retention rate'is related to a j^ariety of 
factors, including the availability ofTntemship and re.sidency programs in 
general practice and specialty programs in dentistry. Ohio ranks well below 
the major states in regard to the availability of such programs. The 
information compiled in Ihis study also revealed the great need for public 
education programs in preventive dentistry and good oral health. The study 
recommended: (1) the establishment of a pqst-D.D.S. education program, 
(internship atid residency) associated with the new Medical Cpllege of Ohio, 
(2) a public awareness program in good oral health, (3) a statewide- registry 
for community needs and dental manpower -.and_-44X-JJia— cqntinued 
development of programs for the expanded duties of dental auxiliary 
" personnel and the use of such person nel in the delivery of dental services in«'_ 
the state. The report was forwarded to the legislature for its consideration. 
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study Committee on 
Graduate Education 



The citizens' task force on higher education, which completed its report gi 
year ago, recommended that the Board of Regents utilize ad hoc committees 
to review certain problem areas, one of which is graduate education. The 
board has asked the 'chancellor to develojp a graduate programs policy 
advisory committee to examine the needs of Ohio in graduate education and 
the resources available to meet those needs and to propgse policies and 
procedures to guide in the future development of graduate education. This 
committee, which will begin work in the near future, wijl include persons 
from public and private universities, graduate deans and persons from 
nonacademic areas; 



Conference on Access 



Recognizing the '(inderrepresentation of minorities and women in -Ohio's 
higher education system the, regents sponsored a conference on access in 
June of this year. Admissions and student aid officers of both the public and 
private institutions in the state were invited to participate. This conferen<3e, 
which was the first of its kind, attracted over 130 administrators who are 
concerned with the special problems involved in recruiting and serving 
minority students and women./ * 



Student Recruitment 



As the regents begin to look toward the 1980s in preparation for the 
publication of a master plan in 1976, there feecame a more acute awareness 
of the challenges which the major drop in the ^umber of high school 
graduates would make for the system in Ohio. As. a result a series of meetings 
with each of the 12 public uijiversities was held at^whiiSh was discussed the 
universities' own. particular mission,: their future ptogram plans, their 
enrollment futures and their efforts to recruit students. In this next year, 
meetings will be held with many of the two-year campuses. 



Aid to Private 



In fiscal year 1974-76, the regents had an appropriation of $1 million to 
obtain "courses of study" not available at public colleges or universities. The 
legislature was intended to assigt private colleges in the state. Upon 
recommendation of the citizens' task force on higher education the/ money 
was used in three major categories of programming: (1) to improve the 
availability of existing private college resources for public college students, 
(2) to expand innovative programs or courses at private institutions for the 
benefit of both public and private institutions and (3) to improve 
cooperation among existing public and private institutions through cross 
registration and regional consortia. In all, 23 grants made up the $1 million 
total and the program was not refunded in this fiscal year. 
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The State Regents for Higher Education have begun a major review and 
evaluation of postsecondary education in Oklahoma. Purpose of the study is 
to assess and update The Plan for the 70\ a comprehensive planning 
document designed to provide for the orderly growth and development of 
Oklahoma higher education through the decade of the 1970s. The re^dew 
will include a restudy of the goals, functions aijd programs of Oklahoma 
higher education, as well as institutional viability; physical facilities; 
governance structure; student and faculty makeup; financing; off -campus' 
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education; graduate, professional and health -related ifeducatipn; computer 
installation^ standards and degrees and technical education. 

To aid in t^e statement of goals the regents farmed a citizens advisory 
council made up of 50 Oklahomans representing a cross section of . 
Occupatioiis,! professions and geographic areas of the state; Also 10 resource 
committees made up from lists of nominees submitted by the presidents of 
both public; and private. ins*titutions were formed to aid the state regents* 
staff in the? collection of data and development of alternative courses of 
. action in thte various areas covered by the study. The regents' staff members 
are also conducting a statewide survey, using a sample of somei 12,000 
Oklah^maiis, to determine public opinion regarding the goals of post- 
secondary education in the state. ' ■ " ^ ' 

The state regents allocated $185.6 million for the operation of the 27 
institutions and other budget agencies /of the Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education for fiscal 1975-76. The state-appropriated portion of the 
education and general, budget, $127.6 million (70.1 percent), exceeds the 
lj974-75 appropriation by more than $22 million, the largest net increase 
ever for the state system/ The regents also allocated $11 million for capital 
.improvements including $3,775,000 for library holdings and instructional 
.equipment at system institutions. The total state appropriations for 1975-76 
were increased 31 percent over the previous year. 

In March 1975, the state regents adopted a set of 10 criteria for assessing the 
viability of institutions in th^ Oklahoma State System of Higher Education. 
The 10 standards Will provide the initial yardstick for the regents to measure 
the quality and efficiency of each institution. (1) Ih teVms of institutional 
size the regents will use as standards a full year full-time equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment of 1,500 for all universities at the imdergraduate level and 1,000 
. FTE' for two-year- colleges. NUniversities with less than 1,500 FTE students 
per*year would fail to meet me standard as .would junior colleges with fewer 
than 1,000 full-time equivalenfiystudents. 

(2) The second criterion is institutional momentum— whether an institution 
is growing or losing enrollment. Viable institutions would be expected to \ 
have increased or maintained a- positive growth pattern of enrollinent during 
.the past five years. (3) Per capita costs will be measured by the education 
and general expenditures per FTE student at each institution and applied 
against the average expenditures made by similar institutions in the state 
during the most recent fiscal year, (4) Another criterion to be used to test 
viability is th^*student-faculty ratio. Two-year institutions will be measured 
against standlUrds of 28 to 1 for college parallel courses and 12 to 1 for 
technical and occupational courses. AH universities will be measured against 
standards of 28 to 1 for lower-division, 20 to 1 for upper-division and 12 to 
1 for graduate classes 

i.' ■■■ ■ . • ' - 

(5) A traditional measure of institutional quality is the number of volumes in 

the library. Institutions will be measured against the standards of the 

American Library Association according to size and institutional type. (6) 

. The average faculty, salary of an institution reflects its ability to1t*^act and 

' hpld qualified teachers. Institutions will be measured against the averages for 

similar institutions in a 10-state region. (7) In terms of tenure status of 

0 faculty, institutions will be expected to have no more than one-half to 

' two-thirds of their faculty members on permanent academic tenure. The 

state regents said that the number and kind of faculty holding tenure bears a 

•close relation to a college's quality of instruction and its flexibility. (8) The 
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8) Facilities 



physical facilities will be measured in terms qf instructional space per capita. 
Institutions will be measured against the average space used for the 
instruction of each FTE student at similar institutions in the state. 



9) Programs 



r 



10) Expenditures 



(9) The regents will also look at the comprehensiveness of instructional 
programs; For two-year institutions the number of technical programs ai)d 
the /percentage of students enrolled in them will be measured.^ For 
baccalaureate programs, the number of educational programs and the 
number of fields in which degrees have been conferred' over the past five 
years will be measured. In both cases, institutioriSyviU be measured against 
the averages of all state .institutions of similar type. (10) The amount of 
instructional expenditures at an institution will be measured as an indication 
of both instructional quality and efficiency. Institutions should spend at 
least 60 percent of their total Education and general budget for instruction in 
order to meet the standards. ^ *. 



Institutions meeting 7 of the 10 criteria would pe considered viable and 
those meeting the standards in 6 of 10 would be considered marginal and 
studied further.^ Institutions meeting the standards in 5 or fewer of the 10 
would be considered questionable and work begun ^jbo determine what 
changes in functions, programs, resources and operatiqrial procedures might 
be needed to ensure efficiency and quality of operation. The (entire review 
and evaluation is to be completed by late fall and published in January 1976. 



Enrollments 



Fall semester headcount enrollment in Oklahoma colleges and universities 
was up 5 percent over the fall of 1973, from 124,829 to 131,24S. The 
overall increase in full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment for the fall term 
was 2.4 percent. Leading the way in enrollment increases, both ia headcount 
and in FTE enrollment, were the state's junior colleges. Seyeral foui;- and 
five-year public institutions and some private colleges lost enrollment^ but 
the gains in the public junior colleges were enough to show an overall 
increase throughout Oklahoma higher education. Spring semester enrollment 
increased 11 percent in headcount oyer 1974, from 115,420 to 128,157. The 
enrollment increase for the spring term was double what was expected. The 
sudden jurt^ in enrollment was attributed to rising unemployment and an 
increase in the number of veterans taking advantage of their educational 
benefits. 



Student Aid. 



Two new student financial aid programs were put into operation by the state 
regents during 1974-75. More than 2,500 Oklahoma college students 
received over $500,000 in grants under the Oklahoma Tuition Aid Grant 
Program. This program was created by the legislature in 1971 which last year 
appropriated $300,000 for its operation in 1974-75. The. state money was 
supplemented ^)y some $265,000 in federal funds provided under the State 
Student Incentive Grant Program. 



Minority Graduate 
Student Aid 
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In November 1974, the regents created an assistance program for minority 
graduate students in an effort to increase the number of qualified faculty 
members of minority races availai^le for hiring in Oklahoma . higher 
education. The program provides financial assistance for students working 
toward bo^h master's and doctoral degrees and is contingent upon the 
student's commitment to teach in Oklahoma colleges and universities. The 
aid for master's degree students is in the form of graduate assistantships with 
the regents reimbursing the institution in which the student is enrolled for 
50 percent of his pay. For doctoral students the regents make payments 
directly to the stude'nts at a yearly rate of $5,000 for a student completing 
30 credits and $4,000 for a situdent completing 24 credits. Applicants must 
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be members of a minority race and have completed at least a bachelor's 
degree at an accredited college or university: First priority is given to 
Oklahoma residents who are graduates of Oklahoma institutions, with next 
prfeferencjg given to Oklahoma residents; )vho are graduates of out-of-state 
institutions. The first awards under the program were made in January 1975, 
with eight grants going to doctoral students ''and six assistantships,;-for 
students working on master's degrees, ' 



OREGON 



' Educational Coordinating Commission ' 
4263 Commercial Street S.E. " 

Salem, Qregon 9*7310 ' , . 

T. Olson, Executive Director 

The 1975 Oregon legislature conducted a ^thorough review of education 
coordination and the role of the Educational Coordinating Council. The 
coordinating function was reorganized under a new" commission with added 
responsibilities and more carefully defined relationships with the governing 

J^oards.*'- Legislative consideration followed an extensive study by the 
coordinating cdimcil's joint planning conimittee which develpped r^cohimer^- 
dations on go verilance, organization, goals and objecyves. House and senate 
education committees conducted extensive hearings and the matter received 
close attention from the ways and means committee which is concerned with 

, budget and fiscal problems. 

The new Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission, created under SB 
829, consists of seven lay members appointed by the governor with senate 
confirmation. The act requires that none bf th^ commission be members of 
governing boards nor be employed by or operate a public or private 
education agency or institution. The commission is required, however, to 
appoint ah advisory committee^ representing all segments of education, 
including administrators, students and faculty. v> 

The commission is directed to develop, adopt and maintain a comprehensive 
education plan and related policy objectives, which ; include^- statewide 
educational goals and indicators appropriate for evaluating the effectiveness 
of all ^pfects of education from kindergarten through postgraduate 
programs. The Oregon Board of Education and Board of Higher Education 
^are directed to cooperate with the commission in this procedure. The 
' commission is also to maintain a central data base, to identify educational 
needs and expectations and to require each po^stsecondary governing board 
to submit a long-range plan and to review auid <»4jrdinate suefa plans. 

In respect to postsecondary education, the commission is required to review 
all proposed new and existing prograips and locations for consistency with 
statewide policy and program objectives. On those having an impact on more 
than one segment of education, the commission has final authority for 
approval or disapproval. The commission has had transferred to it from tl^e 
Board of Education the responsibility to approve degree-granting authority. 
The commission also has a new budget review responsibility— to assess the 
budgetary priorities of the educational segments and to make recommenda^- 
tions to the governor and thfe legislature. ^ 



Because of a difficult legislative session and the priorities it created which 
delayed this report, time did not permit the commission to collect the usual 
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reports from each of the segmerlts of postsecondary education to include . 
with its report, J ^ . . ; 
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. State Department of Edupation . . 
P.O. Box 911 

rlarrisDurg, rennsylvania l/izb 
* Jerome Ziegler, Commissioner of Higher Education 


Regional Councils 
Regional ization Office 


During 1974-75 the regional councils, which were established the previous 
year, acquired staff and developed into viable planning and coordinating 
groups. Thje councils are presently mvolved in various cooperative projects 
including institutional cross registration, rural studies program, regional 
community colleges without walls,, time-shdrtened degree options, one- and 
two-year program alternatives, educational media utilization, credit for life 
experience and data collection. A regionalization office has been established 
within the Pennsylvania Office of Higher Education to facilitate meetings of 
regional council chairpersons and when necessary, to provide a forum for 
statewide planning and information exchange. The councils have been 
granted representation on the Pennsylvania Postsecondary Educatipn Plan- 
ning Commission (1202 commission). * 


Program Survey 


In response to the need for planning information, thcK Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, assisted by all postsecondiary degree-granting 
institutions, established a computerized academic program data base. The 
department subsequently published A Survey of Educational Programs in 
Pennsylvania. Copies have been distributed to all Pennsylvania postsecondary 
institutions, libraries, secondary guidance counselors, consortia and various 
Other education and planning groups. * 


AdministratiiJe 
Management Office 

■ <i 


The Office of Higher Education^^ in the process of modifying its organization, 
established an office of administrative management. The purpose was to 
centralize the administrative and management responsibilities, thereby 
providing more .efficient and effective services to the state's institutions of 
higher education. Th6 office provides services in the areas of physical 
facilities, personnel, budgeting, accounting, safety and security, purchasing 
and other related staff services. The centralization of the adminfstrative and - 
management function has provided effective leadership, guidance and 
- assistance in these areas. It has also provided a central "clearinghouse" for 
responses to institution questions and problems for coordinating planning * 
for future needs^ . . 




This past year, significant improvement was accomplished in. many areas. 
The development and implementation of the state coUege^and university * 
budget system has assisted the state institutions in their accounting functions 
and budget procedures. Improvement in the deposit system for tuition and, 
^ fees has increased the interest income and reduced the number of work 
' hours. Other improvements in the areas of contracts, legal services and 
facility services also have been implemented. . 


Proprie tdfy Sch ool 
Coordinating Council • 

■ *^ ■ • .• 


In conjunction with the expanding role of . proprietary institutions in all 
aspects of postsecondai^ education planning, Pennsylvania's 39 degree- 
granting proprietary institutions have recently formed "a statewide segmental 

OOOrdinatincr OOlinPll Thp nllTnn^P of tHi^ f»rlllnr»il ic f n nrrSinH^ infnrmj>+ir»n 

and advice concerning the proprietary segment's needs to the commissioner . 
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of higher education and the State Board of Education. The council will also 
meet with the state councils of other- institutional segments to resolve 
intersegmental disagreements while engaging in cooperative planning. The 
formation of the council was mandated by the 1971 master plan and is a 
first attempt at including proprietary institutions in statewide planning. 

During the 1973-74 year the bjureau of information systems was instrumen- 
tal in initiating cooperative computer resource-sharing among the 14 
state-owned colleges. The state-owned colleges are in the process of planning 
computer resource-sharing with the elementary -secondary education commu- 
nity, the intent of which is to reduce cost, to increase the range of services 
for the institutions and to provide inexpensive computet resources for basic 
education. Presently the computer network includes four major subdivisions 
and several regions within a division. Th6 plan is for the number of regions to 
decrease through an evolutionary process whereby each division would have 
several regional or retail computer centers and one lar^e devisional or 
wholesale computer center. The network will require a facilitating subnet 
which will include staff troubleshooters, a communications subnet and a 
management subnet. 

.^he commissioner of higher education has attempted to improve communi- 
cations with the private segment by means of a comcrj^Hication network. 

- ^Jlstablished during the fall of 1974, the mechanism has b^n successful in 
assisting the private institutions, including the proprietary schpols, to avoid 
being lost in bureaucratic referrals. The assistant commissioner for coordina- 
tion supervises the work of coordinators for private colleges and universities 
and proprietary schools who are responsible to provide prompt information 
and' interdepartmental services for any institution in heed. The institutions 
are invited to correspond directly with the commissioner's office to present 
any request, complaint or position paper. This network- gives the commis" 
sioner a personal touch to complement the formal association with the 
private institutions through their professional associations. 

The commissioner of higher education has been seeking the cooperation of 
other state postsecondary departments, and/or student aid «agencies -to 
promote interstate portability of grants and scholarships. Officials from 20 
Northeast, Middle Atlantic, and contiguous st|^tfes; the U.S. Office of 
Education; and the Education Commission of the States were invited to 
attend a June 25, 19'/5, conference held at Robert Morris College in western 
Pennsylvania. Efforts are being made to convince state officials and 
legislators that state student grants and scholarships should not be restricted 
by political boundary lines and that free trade among all states is preferable 
to separate interstate reciprocity agreements. The conference is viewed by 
the commissioner of higher education and the executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency (PHEAA) as only the 
beginning. Much interest has been expressed by other state agencies, federal 
offices and various professional associations concerned with student aid. 
Failure in promoting interstate portability of student grants and' scholarships 
may deny many students a true freedom of choice and would result in 
pro vinciahsiti. which would be anachronistic in today's mobile society.' 

The elected student government leaders of 226 campuses, representing all 
degree-granting institutions in the state, were invited to a one-day conference 
by the governor, planned cooperatively by the Pennsylvania Student Lobby, 
representing all institutions and including the Commonwealth Association of 
Students from the 14 state colleges, and the commissioner of higher 
edu'cation. Approximately 200 student leaders were given the opportunity to 



' V discuss issues with the governor, leading legislators from both houses, 

legislative staff members, the secretary of education's senior officials, the 
executive secretary of .the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
^ Universities and the executive director of the Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency. The students were most interested in financing post- 
secondary education, both public and private, and lively discussions were 
held with, the governor and .others on providing adequate state, funds for 
higher education, Answers to student quQistions provided the participants 
with a greater understanding of the fiscal problems facing the governor and 
the legislature. The conference was the first such statewide meeting held and 
all participants expressed the desire for such Mionferences pri at least an 
annual basis. i . . . . ^ 



Field Experience ' 
Education 



This has-been a year of expansion for field experience education in 
Pennsylvania. An office of field experience education was established and 
staff within the State Department of Education. The state government 
graduate and undergraduate internship programs have grown to the point 
that it is necessary to run a two-track seminar program for the students. 
Work in the area of international education is progressing at a slower but 
steady pace. The department is develojiing programs to give foreign students 
exposure to state government. 



Cooperative Education 



The office of field experience education is also functioning as the statewide 
office for cooperative education. This is an effort to provide leadership and 
coord'ination to this rapidly developing area of education. ^Ithough in 
previous years, there were fewer than 12 Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities engaged in cooperiative education, there are now 35 institutions 
running or developing cooperative education progranis. Another measure of 
growth is the federal funding received by^state postsecondary institutions to 
support administration, training programs or research for cooperative 
education. Pennsylvania schools i!feceived approximately $150,000 of federal 
funds in fiscal year 1974 and in fi^al year 1975, 16 colleges ^md universities 
will receive a total of $460,000. 



Affirmative Action 



& Equal Opportunity 



During the past year the State Boarcl of Education passed regulations giving 
the Office of Higher Education co|ipliance review authority (afftrmatiye 
action) over all public higher education institutions. Forty-two institutions 
are subject to review and must submit reports and furnish data. Currently 
the state colleges and university are completing the affirmative action plan 
revieAv process and are also involved in other equal educational o|)portunity 

. efforts as a result of the federal desegregation mandate. These efforts include 
human relations seminars, supportive series to economically and education- 
ally " disadvantaged students (Act 101) and student. recruitment seminars. 
Many other institutions (both public^d private) lire also actively engaged in 

'affirmative action efforts ancj Act 101 programs. Currently 6,600 students 
receive Act 101 services and the retention rate for these students has been 74 
percent over four years of program^ perat ion. 



"Open Learning 
System 
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The Office of Higher Education has initiated the development of an open 
learning system for the commonwealth. The Pennsylvania Adult Education 
and Career Opportunity Act of 1975 is now be|ore the legislature and is 
strongly endorsed by the office, the State Board of Education and the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and .Universities. This legislation will 
enable the Office of Higher Education to develop a statewide network of 
career and "educational counseling services for adults interested in further 
education and/or training. Assistance will be provided for those planning to 
reenter or redirect their careers. 
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The Office of Higher Education expects to be able to support the initiation 
of a variety pf external degree programs which would be provided by 
Pennsylvania's educational institutions. A Pennsylvania/New Jersey common 
market project, the Fund for the Improvertlettt of Postsecondary Education, 
will be operational in 1975. Counseling centers will provide assessment r.id 
assistance to individuals planning to enter or reenter traditional or external 
degree educational programs. 

■f . i • • ■ ' 

A 21-member task force on two-year institutions was appointed by the 
commissioner of higher education and was charged to: (1) recommend a 
rationale for the orderly development of two-year programs to meet the 
needs of the state's residents, (2) -identify the most effective means of 
providing postsecondary education at the two-year level for all residents of 
the state, (3) recommend a method of financing two-year educational 
programs and (4) suggest measures for the eradication and avoidance of 
unnecessary and costly .duplication of programs. The members of the task 
force represented all segments of higher education, vocational-technical 
schools, Pennsylvania AFL-CIO, the governor's office of stat^ planning and 
development and the State Commission on the Status of Women. 



External De}*rees 



Two-year College 
Task Force ^ 



In November 1974, after a year of dedicated effort, a report containing 28 
recommendations was published and distributed. Certain of the recommen- 
dations can be implemented easily but others will require major policy 
changes affecting the state's pdtstsecoadary education community ✓On 
December 20, 1974, a 16-member citizens review committee reviewed all 
recommendations and prepared comments and recommendations. The 
commissioner of^hiJ|her education and staff have prepared data for use in 
working with local groups in areas of the commonwealth where no 
community colleges exist. Regional groups and institutional consortia are 
responding to the report and are planning delivery systems for two-year 
programs. 

The intensive institutional planning program for the 14 state colleges and 
university initiated in 1973 was continued. During the year, each institution 
was assigned a mission differentiated from that of. neighboring institutions. 
Loc^l planning commissions have continued to develop action plans and 
programs in the "new mission" areas. Many new programs in human services, 
public administration, business administration and technological areas have 
already been instituted and the first students are being admitted to such 
programs. . . 



Task Force Report 



Institu tional Planning 



The state has devised a new procedure for investigating the merits of 
correspondence schools. In cases where these wish to become degree-granting 
institutions, a method has been developed in cooperation with the National 
Home Study Council and has been used to iapprove several programs at the 
International Correspondence School in Scranton for degree-granting pur- 
poses. ^ 



Correspondence 
School Degree 
Approval 



The statewide effort to develop expertise and interest in curriculum reform, 
based on outcome, measures or "compentencies" in the field of teacher 
education, is being expanded, to ^ similar effort in the field of general liberal 
education, A small group of college faculty will be, during the summer of 
1975, investigating the models of compete?! cy-based education which are 
already partially developed in other states. 
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120,2 Commission 
Master Planning: 



a) Statement of 
Purposes 



Board of Regents for Education 
199 Promenade S.treet, Suite 200 
> Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

Thomas C, Schmidt, Commissioner of Education 

During the past year, Rhode Island has witnessed significant advances in its 
mas,ter planning effoi^s for postsecondary education-^^^mh the establishment 

p of the Rhpde Island Postsecondary Education Cermmission (1202 commis- 
sion) by executive order of the governor on Jul^ 25, 1974. The commission 
is composed of the 15-member Board of Rfegents augmented by foUr ^ 
representatives of private and proprietary postsecondaiy education institu- 
* tiohs.»The commissioner of education serves* as its chief executive officer, \ 
T\vo major comprehensive planning projects are presently under way— a 
statement of purposes for postsecondary education in Rhode Island an^ the 

.'development of a ccflsaprehensivo plan for financial assistance. The planning 
project on purposes aims to develop a statement of principle concerning the 
comprehensive mission p^o^tsecondary education is to serye in Rhode Island. 
The basis for this statemetit will be the integrated conclusions resulting from 
the work of planning teams investigating five dominant p*urposes: general 
education, continuing education, vocational and professional education, 
equality of opportunity and research and artistic ^creativity. Their activities 
are part of a reassessment of the goals of postsecondary education that will 
be presented by the^ommissioner of education to the commission later this 
fall. ^ 



b) Student Aid 



The planning project on financial assistance has led to the development of a 
comprehensive plan for financial assistance to maximize student access, 
choice and retention and to promote the vitality and viability of diverse 
postsecondary education opportunities^ Since initial discussions by the 
Board of Regents in March 1974 and the first meeting of the Postsecondary 
y Education Commission in August 1974, citizens from various sectors of 
Rhode Island have entered into discussions of how state objectives may ipost 
effectively be pursued in a program of financial assistance for education 
beyond secondary sctiooL A key feature of the proposed comprehensive 
financial assistance program is the limitation of the size of a grant to the cost 
of attending a low-cost publicunstitution. The ^burden of securing additional 
financial support for attending an institution other th^dn a low-cost public 
institution will fall more directly on the student, the institutions or other 
sources. The proposed comprehensive financial assistance program is 
designed to be a capstone to federajl programs and will be considered by the 
legislature !this fall. ^ ^ . 



Federal Funds 



Access 



Innovation 



The Postsecondary Education Commission also has been delegated the 
authority to prepare state plans for participation in the grant programs in 
accordance with the provisions of Titles I, VI and VII of the Higher 
Education Act (HEA). Title I is designed to strengthen the continuing 
education efforts of institutions of higher education on behalf of community 
service. The state currently utilizes its Title I, HEA funds by broadly 
defining problem areas and target populations. However, access to education 
is the main emphasis aimed at advancing the Employment and/or social 
capacity of underserved populations and projects aimed at improving the 
skills and understanding' of those who deliver the human services to 
neglected populations. Rhode Island's institutions of higher education have 
used Title Vl-A to assist tn keeping current in the areas of research and 
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innovative teaching techniques/ utilizing a wide range of audio-visual 
instructional materials and the general improvement of equipment. 



The Board of Regents has entered into a contract with the New England Veterimrv 

Board of Higher Education and the school of veterinary medicine at the Education 

University of Pennsylvania. The contract provides fcjr three student positions 

for Rhode Island residents in the school commencing in the fall of 1975 . The 

authority to enter into this contract is provided for in legislation enacted in 

May of the 1975 session of the General Assembly. The legislation provides 

that thfi^state will subsidize annually a sum of $8,000 to the University of 

PenH^h^nwi for each participant in the four-year prograpi. Students 

participati^l^n this program must agree to repay this sum as a loan at 7.5 

percent interest on the total of $32,000, Commencing no later than nine 

months after completion of studies. 

Interinstitutional study committees have addressed themselves to planning \ study Committees 

activities related to the three public postsecondary education institutions in 

Rhode Island. These committees include an admissions policy study 

committee and a tuition and fee study committee; In May 1975, the Board 

of Regents adopted a plan recommended by the commissioner of education 

that would lead to a statewide education and training information and 

referral service for adults. The service will provide educational counseling by Counseling 

telephone as weU as by person^^l interview. It will serve all adults in Rhode 

Island, but will focus especially on two specific groups, the unemployed and 

young adults. - • 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Commission on Higher Education 
1429 Senate Street, Suite 1104 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
Howard R, Boozer, Executive Director 



During the year the Commission on Higher Education established a standing 
committee on academic program development, consisting of nine commis- 
sion inembers, which will become involved, in the program review process, 
heretofore solely a staff function. Establishment of the committee required 
changes in the process by which programs are submitted by irfstitutions and 
reviewed by the commission and its staff. Among the principal changes are: 
(1) letters of intent regsurding ne>^ programs are now required arid must be 
submitted at least 90 days prior to submission of proposals, (2) the 
commission will now consider new programs only at quarterly intervals 
during the year and (3) all proposals must now.be reviewed for advice and 
comment by one of three advisory committees, depending on program 
content. The three advisory committeies are the advisory committee on 
academic programs, consisting of the academic vice presidents of the public 
institutjonis; the advisory committee on graduate teacher education, consist- 
ing of the heads of the education programs in all colleges and universities in 
the state offering graduate training for teachers; and the health education 
authority, consisting of professionals and laymen. ' 

The University of South Carolina operates eight off-campus branches which 
were established as two-year campuses offering lower -division courses a<id 
programs, In 1972, legislation was adopted permitting any of these branches 
to add third-year courses upon reaching an enrollment of 700 full-time 
equivalent (PTE) students and fourth-year courses when enrollment reaches 
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New Senior College 
Branches 



1,000 FTE students. During 1974-75, two of these branches reached the. 
1,000 student mark and a limited number of baccalaitfeate degree programs 
at each were approved by the commission, A third may reach that level in 
1975-76, \ 
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In one of the two cases approved this year, before the initial complement of 
baccalaureate degree programs at the branch was approved, the commission 
obtained cooperative agreements involving the new senior college branch, a 
public two-year technical education college and four private colleges— three 
senior and one junior^in.the same area. The cooperative agreements will 
enable the institutions to share faculty, permit students to obtain courses 
otherwise unavailable on their home campuses and lead to more extensive 
sharing of library resources. 

Last fall the commission reviewed 1975-76 appropriation requests aggregat- 
ing $175,9 million from the public colleges and universities, on which 
primary emphasis was placed on appropriation requests as computed by 
formula. An appropriation formula has been under joint development by the* 
instituljions and the commission since 1971, Following extensive reviews, the 
commission recommended to the State Budget and Control Board and to the 
legislature appropriations totaling $163.2 million. Although the boartf and 
the house made reductions in the amount recommended by the commission, • 
their recommendations were also based on the formula. However, faced with . 
further drastic reductions because of a sharply lower revenue estimate, the 
senate decided to abandon the formula. The General Assembly.subsequently 
voted a 1975-76 total of $147,3 million for the public, colleges and 
universities, a 3.7 percent increase over 1974-75"^. The 1975-76 general 
appropriation act does, however,, state that the legislature will utilize a 
formula approach in 1976-77 and future years. 

In 1975, the legislature provided $6,14 million for capital improvements at 
the public senior colleges and universities, including $4.5 million for the 
three new four^y ear branches of the University of South Carolina, a six-year 
lo\v^, Signifitahtly the General Assembly provided $l,825,0p0'for construc- 
tion of facilities at two institutions under the State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Education (SBTCE). AH institutions under the SBTCE are" 
two year and provision of physical plants for .them and the two-year 
branches of the tJ|iiversity of South Carolina has been a local responsibility. 
It can l^e^ assumed that many of these 'two-year institutions will use the 
precedent set this year to seek state funds for capital improvement^, 
intensifying the competition among postsecondary institutions for decreas- 
ing capital funds. ' . 

The legislature appropriated $7,341,047 under the tuition grants act which 
provides state-appropriated funds for«^South Carolina residents attending 
South Carolina nonpublic colleges and universities. The act iS administered 
by a tuition grants committee composed of representatives from the 
nonpublic institutions and the chairmen of the Senate FinancJe and House 
Ways and Means Committees. The 1975-76 appropriation is an 18.8 percent 
increase over the preceding year. 

Two bills passed by the General Assembly in 1975 have potential impact on 
the colleges and universities. An act to create the state personnel board 
provided statutory authority for the state personnel division under the State 
Budget and Control Board to administer a system of personnel administra- 
tion which includes state colleges and universities. "Academic pfirsonhel" 
(defined in the act) are excluded from the classification and com'pensation 
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provisions, but the provisions which are applicable to college and univeKity 
employees are comprehensive. An act to create the state ethics commission 
requires all state employees with compensation of $20,000 or over to file a 
disclosure of economic interests. The provisions of the act appear to permit 
most employees to file negative reports, but the State Ethics Commission 
must ibsut; impiementmg msiruciions wnicn could reilect a different 
interpretation of the act. ' * 


State Ethics 
Commission 


On July 23, 1974, the governor issued an executive order designating the 
commission, augmented by three additional members as the Postsecondary 
Education Planning Commission required by Section 1202 of the Education 
Amendnlents of 1972. The executive director of the Commissipn on Higher 
Education is the executive director of the 1202 commission. The executive 
order authorized-^ the commission to take appropriate action to meet 
^responsibilities required by the federal law. The 1202 commission has 
organized an ad\dsory council on commimity colleges and a committee on* 
occupational education composed primarily of persons who are not on the 
commission and are representative of the sectors with which each is 
concerned. The 1202 commission also approved a preliminary list of 
planning tasks for the next few years designed to provide the data and 
objective analyses necessary for comprehensive planning for postsecondary 
education. 


1202 Commission 


' The Commission on Higher Education has signed a formal agreement among 
state agencies involved ivy health manpower planning and training to facilitate 
the development and exchange of health manpower data by coordination of 
long-range planning efforts, standardization of data coUectiah and avoidance 
of duplication. Consistent with the interagency agreement, the commission is 
involved in an analysis of health manpower education and training programs 
in the universities, colleges and vocational-technical education centers of the 
.puDuc, private ana 'proprietary sectors oi education, includmg hospitals that 
provide clinical training. 


Health Manpower 


The Health Education Authority (HEA) is composed of representatives of 18 
diverse health-related organizations including state agencies concerned with 
various health areas, volunteer health orgianizations, education institutions 
with health programs and health consumers. The HEA advises the Commis- 
sion ori Higher Education concerning proposed health -related academic 
* programs in the public colleges and universities and provides the primary 
structural format for long-range statewide planning in health education. The 
work of the HEA is carried out through four .subcommittees: (1) 
professional education of health personnel, (2) postgraduate education of 
health ^sonnel, (3) education of the health consumer and (4) research and 
special projects. 


Health Education 
Authority 


TENNESSEE 




Higher Education Commission^ 
908 Andrew Jackson State Office Building 
' iN asnviiie , lennessee oiZtkM . ^ f 
G. Wayne Brown, Executive Director 




The 1975 academic year ^aw an enrollment increase higher than expected for 
higher education in Tennessee. However, the 89th General Assembly, faced * 
; . with reduced revenue collections, made deep ciits in the governor's proposed 
budget and provided only $171;473,500 to operate the state's 21 institu- 
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tions, $39,570,500 less than requested. The legislature allowed only a 2.5 
percent increase fSr salaries during 1975-76. Also, the tuition grant program 
was not funded for the 1975-76 academic year. The program had been 
challenged in court and declared unconstitutional by a three-judge federal 
court. The decision was appealed to the U.S, Supreme Court and the 
program was granted a temporary stay of injunction. The issue was whether 
public funds should be used to support church institutions in violation of the 
freedom of religion and whether the state can aid sectarian colleges without 
violating the establishment of religion clause. , 

Bills submitted relating to higher education during the last session were^ 
smaller in number than in past years ,*but the total number of bills submitted 
, were smaller this session. Aniong the bills affecting higher education were a 
bill to add a student member to the State Board of Regents, a bill stating 
that the Tennessee Higher Education* Commission would have one member 
from each congressional district, a bill to extend the term bf the past 
education commissioner on the State Board of Regents from three to six, 
years, and a senate joint resolution extending best wishes to; John K. Folger, 
who resigned as executive director of the' commission, and to thank him for 
his years of service to higher education in^Tennessee. Attention is continuing 
to be given to the make-up. and powers of the governing boards and 
coordinating agencies and legislation pertaining to these issues was referred 
tq January 1976. < 




The revised master plan will address itself to the current status of 
education as well as future prospects. Both governing boards in the state ar^ 
revising their role and scope statements and committees are being formed to' 
review the various topics of the plan. Plans are to, have the final document 
ready in late fall or early winter. 

One of the most timely and challenging projects for public higher education 
in^ Tennessee is under way by the commission following approval of a 
two-year $153,000 grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecon- 
dary Education. The main thirust of the project is to explore the feasibility 
of allocating some portion of state funds on a performance criterion, rather 
than on level and kind of institutional program activity. The present method 
for state fund allocation is in part based upon quantity rather than quality of 
activity and as a formula, fails to provide incentives pf rewards for 
improvements in prograjyi effectiveness. The commission is currently 
appointing a iiational advisory panel of six to eight prominent authorities, 
from over thfe nation. A state advisory panel will alsT) be involved in thi 
project. , • • / 

A progress report on the implementation of desegregation plan&.in Tennessee 
public higher education was prepared in May 1975. Included in the report 
were the major developments since January 1974 within the larger 1969-74 
context, with particular attention to changes in enrollment and faculty 
composition between fall 1973 and fall 19 Y 4. Data re{)orted were derived 
from reports to the commission by the public colleges and universities and 
staffs of the University of Tennessee Board of Regents and the State Board 
of Regents. • . - 
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TEXAS 



Cooidinafing Board, Texas College and University System 
P.O. Box 12788, Capitol Station^ / . 
Austin, Texas 78711 / 
Bevington Reed, Commissioner / 



When the 64th Texas legislature adjourned in June 1975, it had cgu^ed 
passage of new legislation tightening statewide coordination with a record 
appropriation to support Texas higher education. The actions responded to 
increases of concern for the cost of postsecondary education and on possible 
overexpansion and duplication^within the higher education system. Height- 
ened by inflationary pressures, the cost pf niaintaining the Texas College and 
University System had increased more .than 300 percent during the past 10 
years. Consti^uction and utility costs were 'skyrocketing. Education planners 
' and elected state officials alike were emphasizing the-need to concentrate 
available educational resources. 
■ »' 

The governor outlined to the legislature in January his priorities for higher 
education, calling for elimination of unneeded institutional competition for 
state dollars, prevention of unnecessary duplication of programs and more 
-effective use of ;state funds for college construction. To accomplish these 
goals, he called for legislation to strengthen the power of the Coordinating 
Board, Texas College arid University' System. Legislation broadening the 
board's responsibiUties was approved by more than two-thirds of both 
houses during the final week of the session. Meanwhile, legislators added 
their 'own variations through passage of other measures setting maximum 
limits on building-us^ fees, establishing controls over operation of out-of- 
state institutions and creating new financial assistance prdgranis for needy 
students. They also approved measures designed to increase the number of 
doctors in the state arid to encourag^" them to practice in small towris and 
rural areas. 
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Concerns & 



Governor's 
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State jappropriations from all funds to support the Texas higher education 
system reached an all-time high of $2.3 billion for the 1975=77 biennTum, 
$1.1 billion for fiscal year 1976 an^l.2 billion for fiscal year 1977. The~~ 
new two-year higher education budget represented an increase of more than ' 
50 percerit over the preceding two-year appropriation, including faculty 
salary increases of from 14 to 18 percent in 19^6 and 6.8 percent in 1977. 
The governor refused to approve more than 130 ^proposed college construq- 
tioiit projects, which were attached as riders to the general appropriations 
bill. He also vetoed more than $14.7, million in special item appropriations to 
xr^stitutions of higher education, most of which were for construction rep'air 
or rehabilitation of college buildings. - 

The .scope of additional statutory, duties delegated to the coordinating board 
was comprehensive, including approval of higher education construction 
which was expanded to include all major projects, except those specifically 
auteiorized by the legislature. The board also was given authority to: (1) 
approve all off-campus credit courses offered by^ub lie institutions; (2) 
approve expansion of subject matter courses in departments, schools, degree^ 
and certificate prograrps; (3) establish regulations for co ordinating credit and 
noncredit activities of adult arid continuirjg^ucation by public college5r(4) 
assitme the leadership role for state-level administration .of technical- 
vocational programs in postsecondary education institutions through con- 
tracts with the State Board of Vocational Education; and (5) make 
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recommendations to the legislature in regard to enrollment" maximums at 
each institution. 
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on Planning^, 



Statewide Study 



in other legislation related to the coordination of higher education, the 
coordinating board is directed to report biennially to the govjernor and the 
legislature on statewide needs in higher education. HB 2001 clarifies existing 
statutes by specifying that junior college districts are to receive the p^ior and. 
continuing approval of the coordinating board to conduct out-oi-district 
courses, branch campuses, centers and extension facilities. Provisions QfHB 
1379 require out-of-state public institutions of higher education to receive 
board approval before offering courses within the state^ Legislation designed 
to protect Texas education consumers from fraudulent "degree mill" 
operations also was enacted. The law prohibits certain private institutions 
from operating in Texas without obtaining certificates of authority from ft^le 
coordinating board. . 



The governor in 1974. had appointed a 17-member advisory committee on 
postsecondary educational planning. Following a year's study, the commit-, 
tee made its final report in April 1975. The report recommended that the 
coordinating board be designated as the state's permanent comprehensive 
postsecondary planning and coordinating commission or "1202 commis- 
sion." No official action on the recommendation had been taken when this 
publication went to press. ' 

An intensive restudy of Texas higher education, undertaken at the direction 
of the senate in 197 S* was completed by the coordinating board and 
presented to the legislature in January . The restudy evaluated developments 
in Texas postsecondary education since 1968 and prejected statewide needs « 

to.i98o. . . r 



Enrollments 



Total enrollment in Tekas colleges and universities re^iched a record high of 
578,414 students in 197,4-75. The statewide enrollment growth rate was 8.7 
percent above the preceding year. Public community colleges again registered 
the largest gain enrolling 214,123. students, a 14.7 percent increase over 
1973-74. The enrollment increase for'public senior institutions was 7.2 
percent and private senior institutions- recorded a 1.3 percent increase. The 
board's restudy noted that statewide higher education enrollment Was 
increasing at a faster pace than the national average. The board projected 
that enrollment would continue to increase moderately through the 1970s, 
level in the /early 1980s, with slight enrollment declines 'possible by the 
mid-1980s. ^ ' • 



r 



New Institutions 



Facilities . 



The study/ further rtoted that 25 new institutions had been added to the 
Texas system of pliblic higher education since 1968 and concluded that 
existing inistitutions have the capability of delivering. anticipated educational 
needs "givien the range of programs currently available, expected l-eVelirig of 
enrollments, unrealized potential of newly created institutions and the 
geographic distribution of public institutions." The report recommended 
against creation pf new institutions for at least two years. The board restudy 
further recpiiimended that a unified plan be developed for financing and 
deternuning the need for acquisition and construction of physical facilities 
for state-supported institutions, 



Other recommendations included: (1) improvements in faculty salaries to 
Jceep them at levels competitive with faculty salaries in other states and 
assure quality instruction; (2) priority funding for newly established sepior 
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and upper-level colleges and universities, medical and dental schools; (3) 
establishment of a n^ broad state grant program for needy college students; 
and (4) implementation of a state plan to assist institutions in serving needs 
of adults, ^ 



Paralleling recominendations from, the coordinating board and an interim 
legislative committee, the legislature created two new student grant 
programs. A -new assistance grants program, to be funded through state 
appropriations, provides for annual grants up to $1,000 for needy students. 
However, no funds were appropriated for the program in the 1975-77 
biennium. A public educational grants program, effective fall 1975, proyides 
that statutory scholarship funds set aside from hourly tuition charges may be 
transferred by an institution to the cbordinating board to be matched with 
other grant programs for scholarships to needy students at the participating 
institution. The new grant program supplements the state's Hinson- 
Hazlewood College Studenl Loan Program. The coordinating board in May 
sold $11 million college student loan bonds to provide additional loan funds 
for the 1975-76 academic year. It is estimated that some 22,000 needy 
college students will borrow approximately $25 million from the program 
next year. 



Student Aid 



A total of $32 million was appropriated to the coordinating board to 
continue its contracting with two private collieges for tUe education of 
medical and dental students^. A total of $16*5 million also was appropriated 
for the tuition equalization grants (TEG) program, which provides state 
grants to -needy students at private institutions. • 



Private Medical/ 
Dental Contracts 

Aid to Private 



.Comprehensive coordina|.ing board studies on health -related education were 
completed and published in 1974-75. The' studies, conducted by advisory 
committees of distinguished professional practitioners and educjators, addres- 
sed statewide nee9s m medical, dental, nursing' and allied health education. 
The board's report on medical and dental education concluded that full 
funding of existing medical schools was the most rapid and efficient way to 
produce more physicians. The report projected that the state would be able 
by 1980 to meet increasing demands for medical and dental manpower if 
trends of the past six years continue and if presently approved medical and 
dental schools- were expanded and funded to reach approved optimum 
capacities. 



Health Education 
Studies: 



Medical/Be ntal 



Subsequently the" legislature f)assed a measure which provides a "Fifth 
Pathway Program" facilitating Texas licensure of students receiving their 
medical training in foreign schools. Anothef new law provides for admission 
and financial assistance for students who will contract with the State Rural 
Medical Education Board .to engage in the general practice of medicine in 
rural areas. The legislature also authorized the establishment of the private 
Texas College of Osteopathic Medicine as a state-sup{)orted institution under 
North Texas State University. The board also published a final report on its 
three-year nursing education project. The report evaluates nursing supply 
and demand, oijtlines recommendations for improving nursing health care 
and identifies the primary nursing needs of 21 Tex^s geographic regions. 

The mo^ intensive study of allied-health education ever undertaken in Texas 
culminjited during the year with the presentation of 11 final reports from 
the board's allied health project. Tlie reports analyzed curricula in 10 
allied-health fields and recommended model programs to promote quality 
preparation for each career level, while encouraging both upward and lateral 
mobility. The curricula also were designed to assure transfer of credit from 
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Adult & Continuing 
fEducation 



Associa te Degree/ 
Certificate Policies 



the one-year technical level through the akociate and baccalaureate degree 
levels in the various fields. Separate studies were conducted on nursing, 
respiratory therapy, occupational therapy, radiologic technology, medical 
record administration, pharmacy at the two-year level, dental hygiene, 
medical technology, cytotechnology and physical therapy, • 

A statewide plgn for adult and continuing education, developed by a 
statewide task force, was endorsed by the coordinating board for submission 
to the legislature. Based on me concept that adults need access to lifelong 
learning, the plan called for most of the* costs of adult education to continue 
to be borne by the individual but for the state to share a portion of the cost. * 
The statewide plan recommended legislative appropriations of $3.3 million 
for each yeiar of the biennium to be used primarily for program 
development, institutional cost studies and development of a formula- 
approach for funding adult and continuing education pro-ams. Although 
legislation embodying the plan's specific recommendations was not enacted, 
the board was given new authority to coordinate adult and- continuing 
educatiori activities of public colleges. 

The coordinating board adopted a new more definitive policy regarding the 
authorization of less-than-baccalaureate degree programs at Texas senior 
colleges. TJhe policy reaffirms the concept that one- and two-year programs, 
especially vocational-technical programs, should be delivered primarily by 
commuhity /junior colleges. Board regulations identify circunistances where- 
in the board Will consider associate degree and certificate program proposals 
from senior institutions and establish criteria for approval and procedures for 
evaluation. 
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Tuition Policy 
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The 1974-75 academic year had less than an encouraging start. The Utah tax 
revenue picture required the governor to reduce state eixpenditures and 
higher education institutions were asked to cut their budgets 3 percent, 
beginning July 1, 1974. The administrative adjustment further coniplicated 
institutional finance, already troubled by increasing inflation and, in some 
cases, declining enrollments. Fortunately, most system institutions realized 
increased enrollments in September. The 2,886 additional students restored 
through their added fees some of the revenue lost through the budget cut. 

The regents recommended a 1976-76 budget of $139.3 million to the 1975 
Utah legislature. It had been carefully built to include sufficient funding to 
meet some of the inflationary pressures and restore jthe 3' percent cut; but 
was not proposed to provide significant program impi^ement. In fact, the 
commissioner branded it "a standstill btidget." The ifegislature chose to 
appropriate .$87-8 million of the requested $90 million appi^opriation in the 
regentsV recommendation, asking the institutions to apply revenue from any 
tuition increases to make up the difference. The legislators placed ^ ceiling of 
$8 per quarter on resident tuition increase. In allowing even this modest 
tuition adjustment, the legislature also required the regents first to adopt a 
statewide tuition policy which would more closely tie together the relative 
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tuition levels of the nine Utah colleges and universities ..The regents adbpted 
such a policy on March 2b. BesidesJ^ixing relationships in tuition levels, 
among the institutions, particularly between- institutions of similar type, the 
new policy requires nonresident tuition Increases to be at least 250 percent 
of any 'resident increase. The legislature Jiad expressed concern that 
nonresident tuition levels are not approaching the actual cost of educating 
these students. 



Language in the appropriations act (HB 373) granted authority to the Sta% 
Board of Regents "... to approve the dues and miembejrships of institutions 
of higher education. . . The commissioner recommended in June that the 
regents adopt a resolution authorizing the president of each state university , 
and college to approve those dues and memberships deemed necessary by . 
him for the effective work of his institution. He expressed appreciation to 
the legislature for recognizing that the nature and extent of such affiliations 
do not lend themselves to statutory controls. The regents have yet to acst 
upon the commissioner's recommendation.. 

In other areas of finance 'the regents adopted policy requiring campus 
auxiliary enterprises to become conceptually self-supporting. The tegents 
described accounting procedures and definitions to be monitored by its audit. 
; committee. A second policy recommends requirements and internal control 
procedures for institut^nal investments in securities. Regarding Title IX ^1 
regulations (nondiscrimination by sex) the regents instructed institutions to , 
take existing funds, from whatever program or areas, and apply them for 
compliance with the provisions of the federal regulations, "without dollar 
limitations or restrictions." ' " 
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Utah's wealth of natural energy resources sparked a statewide interest in 
vocational-technical education during the year. The regents sponsored jointly 
with the State ^oard for Vocational Education a vocational education 
symposium to which representatives of the state's labor, business and 
industry communities were invited. Some of the ideas emerging from that 
conference helped form the springboard for a major master planning' study 
of all postseqondary vocational-technical education iij the state. On May 21, 
the regents adopted the report from a task force assigned the vocational- 
technical study. The report charts the course for developing ^an open- 
entrance, open-exit, individualized model for self -paced vocational-technical 
educ£[tion in the decade 1975-85. V , 
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The residual question of the State Board of Education's role in governing 
higher education, left over /when the Utah Supreme Court had ruled against a 
constitutionality suit brought b^ the public education board, was laid to rest 
during the year. The legislature enacted legislation (SB 41) defining the 
"general control and supervision" role of the State Board of Educ£ition in its 
constitutional powers over the state school system. Any policies ^adopted by 
the board which relate to higher education must broadly speak to all 
.education levels from kindergarten through graduate school. General control 
and supervision was defined to mean "comprehending or directed to the 
whole" and not to any of the parts individually. 

The State Board for Vocational Education attempted through legislation to 
have the two Utah technical colleges transferred out of the Utah System of 
Higher Education. SB 207 failed to muster sufficient support and died on a 
.19 to 8 vote in the senate. The two colleges continue to be governed by the 
vocational board with the regents coordinating the budgetary, program 
approval and capital construction for the two institutions., 
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Besides the vocational4echnicaCl stiidy, master planning efforts poncentrated ' 
on developing the assumptions, "goals and priorities , to guide the regent 
pattern of continuous and ongding master planning. The regents, augmented 
by three representatives, were designated to ^receive federal funding under 
Title 1203 of the 1972 Education Amendmerits. The Utah share of funds 
was applied in developing the basic assumptions and goals and focusing on 
the vocational-technical situation. Two .published reports are now being 
/Circulated describfiig this year's efforts. ^ * * 

Part of the planning effort was concentrated on enrollment projections and 
possible Ineeds for legislative apprgpriations in the next 10 years. -The 
development of sophisticated enrollment projection n^pdels and possible 
needs for apj^ropriations in the next decade are included in the regent 
-reports. The regents gathered 150 Utah leaders for a /planning conference 
^iWtty 2 to present planning recommendations which werQ adopted fot 
publication. , n ' " . " 
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In the academic areas, the regents adopted a syst^mwide policy to govern 
credit awarded under CLEP (College Level Examination Program). The 
policy reaffirms the regent^ intention to accept credit by exaihination 
without equivalent previous college course work and set^ out specific 
guidelihfes for program administration. The board also receommended that, 
quotas not be the-, adopted method for limiting the number of faculty 
awarded tenure. The presidents are. -to develop 'rigorous annual review 
procedures, to be.approved by the Board of Regents, for limiting the number 
of tenured faculty members. The regents also began work to coordinate the 
efforts of the continuing education and community school programs of the 
state. Joint publication of the course schedules and regional coordioatipn 
were parts of the initial phase. During the year institutions requested adlion 
on about 31 new program or administrative unit requests. The "regents" 
approved 24 while some 9 others were either not approved or discontinued. 



Bonding Bill 



Capital Projects 



Several pieces of legislation, in addition to those mentioned abov^ relate to 
higher educatiofti^ A $69£ million bonding measure began as a $34.9 mflUon 
request by the regents to enlarge the University of Utah medical center. 
Before final passage, however, the bonding bill included construction funds 
for nearly every\ higher education institution. Bonding also will prolvide $8 
million toward Completion of; the new Orem campus for Utah Technical 
jGoUege^. Alteration, repajr, improvement and construction projects, included 
on the State Building Board's priority list but unfunded under the state 
building program, made up the remainder of higher education's share of the 
bonding measure.; J 



Nursing Education 



The final phase of Weber .State College technical education building and a 
business classroom building for Southern Utah State* College were included 
in the state building program. However, 'the $7.5 million likely will be 
insufficient to complete the Southern Utah State College 'facility; A $40,000 
appropriation to construct a new president's residence at Sftow College is 
part of the btiilding program. * ^ ' 

One measure opened nurse certification requirements sufficiently to enable 
tjie". implementation*^ of the regents' ladder approach to nursing training. 
Under the prdvisiWs of the act, a talented student may now progress 
through the levels of licensed T^acticM nursing, registered nursing ^nd 
bachelor's-level nursing in a single carejerti ladder. This concept was not / 
possible under previous statutes. ^ r , / 
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Another bill provided for the appointment of the president of the associated 
students of each member institution of the State System of Higher 
Education to such member's institutional council. HB 141 required the State 
System of Higher Education to develop a master plan, systern plans and 
operationil and evaluative procedures for its coniputing system ^ under the 
guidelines? of the systems planning steering board. The steering board also 
must approve and coordinate the acquisition of computer equipment or 
equivalent services with the exception of low -cost computer equipment 

which it may exempt from this requirement. " 

. o • • . ■ . 
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Council of Higher Education 
911 East Broad Street, 10th Floor 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Daniel E. Marvin Jr., Director 



Enrollment in Virginia's state-supported institutions continued to. increase 
significantly with an, overall rise of 13 percent in headcount enrollment for 
fall 1974* Virginia's community colleges experienced a 23 percelit increase 
and the four-year colleges grew by more than 7" percent in headcount 
enrollment. Much of this growth was linked to dramatic increases in the 
number of. part-time students, but Virginia's increase in f]ull-time equivalent 
student's exceeded the national average. Enrollment ^projections were 
approved by the Council of Higher Education through 1978 and they* 
indicate*^ growth of about .23 percent in headcount enrollment and 17" 
percent in full-time equivalent enrollment. Virginia's private colleges 
0vppvipyippH gi 9. percent increase in enrollment for fall 1974 reversing the 4 
percent decrease of the previous year. One private two-year college requested 
the governor to initiate a study of the possibility of its becoming a part of 
the statersupported college system. , • • - ; 
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The governor designafted the Council of Higher ^Education as Virginia's 
postsecondary planning commission (1202 commission). The 'council estab- 
lished a » postsecondary advisory committee to assist it^ and the council 
assumed the responsibilities of the former Higher Education Facilities 
Commission. « / 



12Q2 Commission 



Virginia's two statewide fin^incial aid programs were rey^ed to provide 
greater flexibihty for studaits- in private colleges to receive financial aid. 
Private poUege students may now receive grants under the need-based College 
Scholarship Assistance Program for students in public and private dblleges 
and the Tui^on Assistance Grant and Loan Program for students in private 
colleges. Prior to the passage, of an amendinent t9 the Virginia Constitution, 
•and subsequent action by ^he General Assembly, students in private colleges 
^were eligible only for loans in these financial aid programs. The constitu- 
tional . amendment approved by voters a^ authorized cohtractijng for ■ 
educational "^and related services between private colleges and public agencies. » 
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State.-supported colleges and all ^te agencies were requested* by the 
g6vernOr to make an. approximate 5 percent cut in spending;,for the balance 
of the 1974-76 biennium. This cutbaSc reguest came from the governor after 
he re ce jived rte vised forecasts for revenues and expenditures for ^**sum 
Sufficient" or open-ended appropriations proxects; Restrictions Were placed 
on jes^blishing new positions and agencies were u?ged^to deler planned 
expenditures if possible. " -1 -f^ 
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The Council- of Higher Educati6n was directed by, the 1975 General 
Asserhbly to conduct a study of tenure and faculty workload policies in 
Virginia's state-supported colleges and universities. The study is to be 
(Completed by November 1, 1976, and findings reported to thegovernor and 
General* Assembly. The council also conducted^ a study of legal education 
needs in Virginia. The study concluded that future legal c^ducati on needs 
could be met by the existing state-supported and private law schools 'and 
that an additional law school was not needed at this time. This study was 
challenged in the legislature by supporters of an additional state-supported 
law school, but the legislature concurred with the council's recommendation. 



Consortia for 

Continuing 

Education 



The first nontraditional degree program under Virginia's system of consortia 
for continuing higher education was established^ George Mason University, a. 
member , Of the Northern Virginia Consortium for Continuing Higher 
Education, was granted approval to offer a bachelor of individualized studies 
degree. This prograinl^ill enable students to 'fearrt a degree through a 
combination of academic and work experiertces. The recently, created 
consortia for cbn^nuing higher education received considerable attention 
from fhe General Assembly when efforts were made to change the policies 
and procedures establislife^by the council for the coordination of the 
consortia. The legislature upheld the co uracil's policies aimed at preventing 
duplication of efforts Ip^ irldividual institutions while proldding a wide 
variety of academic course, offerings at all levels. ■ \ ■ \ 
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An evaluation of degree programs of Virginia's four-year state-supported 
colleges wfis conducted bj;^' tHe council. The evaluation considered both the 
number of students being graduated from academic degree programs and the 
number of sty^nts enroltetrtoi^CDur^es in p As a result of the 

evaluation, approximately 50 bachelor's,^master's and doctoral^ programs 
were discontinued, or consolidated. In its first major study, the General 
Assembly's Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission, a newly created 
legislative review commissdjon, conducted a program evaluation of the 
Virginia Community College System. The commission found a high level of 
student satisfaction and an impressive commitment by the college staffs to 
the community college concept, but the commission was critical of several 
management practices of the community college system in its 200-page 
report. 



Planning/ 
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The Council of Higher Education completed initial preparation for its 
planning and management system. The system when completely operational 
will enable the council to do comprehensive modeling of tslgher education 
program development and finances. 

^' 

A council health manpower study begun by the legislature was continued for 
the 1974-76 biennium by a grant from the' U*S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. During the year the study completed reports on 
dentistry, pharmacy, health care facilities and optometry. In a related 
development, the council completed a legislative directive to study the 
.feasibility of establishing a school of optometry in Virginia. The council 
C9ncluded that Virginia should not independently build a school of 
o|)tometry but should initiate planning for a regional school involving 
surrounding sjiates. 
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Council for Postsecondary Education 

908 East Fifth Avenue , ♦ . - ' • 

Olympia, Washington 98504 

Patrick M. CaUan, Executive Coordinator 




After a national search involving more than 250 applications and taking five 
months to complete, Patrick M. Callan, former director of the Montana 
Commission on Px)stsecondary Education, was named executive coordinator 
of the Washington Couficil for Postsecondary Education. Denis Curry, , 
deputy coordinator for finance and information systems, was acting 
executive coordinator of the council during the search period. 


New Coordinator 

«s - 


Effective July J., 1975, the Council on Higher Education was renamed and 
reorganize^ to better represent Washington postsecondary education (Chap- 
ter 132, Laws of 1975). The Council for PostsecOndary Education * is 
♦ con^prised of 16 persons representing the governor, the public, the 
institutions, agencies arid systems of public and private postsecondary 
education. The legislaturis also formally designated the council the state 
"1202 commission/'- , 


Council ' ' ' 
Reorganization 


Two studies were completed which analyzed historical budget and expendi- 
ture patterns. A dental hygiene study involved programs at two four-year 
ibstitutions and three twO-year institutions. An intercollegiate athletic (ICA) 
' study addressed the magnitude and scope of the ICA programs at the 
four-year colleges and universities. Specific financial recommendations to the 
governor ,and legislature were forthcoming from both studies. Another study 
conducted fhis past year included a salary study for the two- and four-year 
college and university faculty in the state. National salary dalta were included 
^ in the comparative analysis. - 


'' ■ '■ 

Studies: ^ ' . 

a) Dental Hygiene 

b) Athletics 
' c) Salaries 

4 
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The financing study ,;l\Vc^ii€h is done annually, ' analyzes state and local' 
appropriations for higher education from seVeral different perspectives for all \ 
states. Washington is ranked and compared with other states with respect to 
appropriations on a per capita basis and per $1,000 of per capita personal 
income and by percentage of population enrolled in public and private 
ihstitutions. ' 


d) Financing 


* Tavo studies were conducted this past year on tuition and fees charged for 
1974-75. The data contained in these two studies probably represents the 
most current, complete and correct data available at the present time. 
Additional data of interest are full-time graduate tuition and^ fee co^ts by 
state j state-sponsored education benefits for veterans and federal financial 
aid appropriations: by state. 


-e) Tuition & . 
Fees 


: The "1972-73Mnstructiorial expenditures study'' relates all costs to the, 
instructional, research and public service efforts of all of the state's public . 
institutions of higher education. The information brase has been built from a 
detailed level (e.g., uppe^^ivlsion biology courses or dental assistant' 
e. technology * courses started after the * eighth day of instruction) and 
aggregated upward. The study includes information covering the community 
coUeges, the state colleges afid the two state universities. The council iis 
currently designing an instrument to assess the need for technical education 
beyorid that;eui:rently offered in the state. Assessment will occur initially in 
the areas of engineering, data processing and allied-health technologies, with 
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findings to be available by the end of the year. Presupposing that a need 
exists in the area of engineering technology, alternative delivery system 
concepts are being developed which give specific attention to the needs of 
persons not served by traditional education formats. 

The council recently completed a .survey of "external programs and 
off -campus instructional sites" established by Washington institutions of 
postsecondary education. The survey focuses on expanding ^educational 
access— options designed to reach out to students unabl^ to spend consider- 
able amounts of time on campus. External programs must be comprised of at 
least 12 quarter credit hours (or the equivalent) arid must be designed to 
meet a specific identified objective. Off-campus instructional sites refer to 
single or dispersed facilities at which a postsecondary institution offers, on a 
continuing basis, courses designed to meet the educational needs of adults in 
a particular community. 



Graduate P^rogram 
^tudy 



Currently the council is completing phase II of its graduate prograiji 
accountability study. Approximately 250 niultiple and ostensibly duplicative 
graduate programs in the state colleges and universiti^ axe under council 
review. (The focus pf the first phase was the review of graduate degree 
programs with low degree conferral patterns.) On a continuing basis the 
council reviews for recommendation new degree programs as they are 
^developed in the public four-year institutions. The council considered nearly 
a dozen such programs during 1974-75. 
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The council recefitly released its draft long-range plan, Policy and Planning 
Recrommendatiohs for Washington Postsecondary Education, for public 
review. Viewed as "strategic" document it a ddresses the _full afray of 
educational activities conducted in the state, including those offered in the 
proprietary sector and vocational -technical institutes. The report, couched in 
ternis of the educational goals adopted for the state by the council, outlines 
both the assumptions upon which it is based and a design for its 
implementation and continued review. Issues covered in the report include 
Utilization of faculty resources, manpower planning and analysis, consumer- 
ism in postsecondary education and postsecoridary education 'financing. An 
aggressive effort is now under way to solicit public inpujb on the document 
pi^or to its approval by the council and transmittal to the legislature. As part 
of the **tacticar' planning activities envisioned by the council, work has 
begun on special studies dealing witli such issues as accreditation of 
out-of-state four-year institutions offering programs in Washington, tjie role 
of research in postsecondary education and the identification of institutional 
**service areas" in the iniproved delivery of educational offerings. . 

Growth and diversity characterized 1974-75 student assistance programs. 
After one year's operation of the new state workrgtudy program, indications 
are that it wias received enthusiastically by botp employers and students. 
**For profit*' organizations have provided excellent jobs at salaries com- 
mensurate with individual students' skills. Although -financial need is a 
requisite, the, above departures from the federal college work -study program 
have; brought a new dimension to the student job market. Foreign students 
are 4lso eUgible for participation and several institutions have utilized the 
state work-study program to make awards to needy foreign students whose 
sources of funding bad been unexpectedly ^cancelled or eroded byrinfl^tion. 
Results &bm survey questionnaires being sent to student participants, 
.financial aid officers and employers for a thorough evaluation of the 
effectiveness ofithe program Nvilfbe available in September. " 
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The state need grant program, the state's effort to provide equal educational 
opportunity for its .neediest students, expanded two and one-half times its 
1973r74 allocation to approximateiy $3.4 million (including federal State 
Student Incentive Grant funds) providing assistance to nearly 10,000 
students. The Higher. Education Assistance Authority, Washington's secon- 
dary market for student loans, was dealt a severe blow when a declaratory 
judgment ruled it unconstitutional in late December on the grounds its 
tax-free obnd status constituted lending the state's credit and that loans to 
students attending private institutions contravened constitutional restrictions 
on the issue of separation of church and state. The legislature has passed a 
joint resolution which will allow assistance to students at .private institutions 
if approved by the electorate in November of this year. i 
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Board of Regents 

1316 Charleston National Plaza " 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 
Ben L. Morton, Chancellor 

Medical education overshadowed all other higher education issues in the 
regular 1975 session of the West Virginia legislature. Start-up funds were 
appropriated to match federal funds through the Veterans Administration to 
develop a medical * school in conjunction with Marshall University in 
Huntington and the Veterans Hospital of the same city . Legislation was 

^^ftfA^r^a ting n Wft^jii. Virginia S phnni nf QstfiO pathic Medj cingand funds 

appropriated. The legislation was promoted by representaSvei^oflTnewly^ 
established private institution entitled the "Greenbrier College of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine"" with the expectation that it would be taken over and 
supported by the state under the new legislation. The state attorney general 
advised the Board of Regents' that the legislation authorizes it to establish 
such an institution as its judgment would dictate but does not mandate any 
action/The regents determined as of May 1975 that no action should be 
taken concerning the authorization and appropriation. There ar6 indications 
that efforts may be exerted to mandate the action through a special session 
of the legislature. - 



New Medical 
Schools . 



In other legislative action, furids were provided to the Board of Eegents to 
contract with out-of-state institutions for places in professional architectural 
schools for West Virginia students. The state will now be contracting out of 
state for West Virginia students st,udying veterinary medicine, optometry ,^ 
podiatry and architecture. State support for direct operatio;i of the public 
colleges and universities was increased by the legislature in the order of 10 
percent over 1974-75. This does not include supjpcrrt for medical education. 
The increase in state funds for the West Virginia University medical center 
^operation was 37 percent. ' . 
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In the fall of 1974, thte enrollment Increase patterns were still strong with 
increased emphasis on pkrt-time students, particularly 'at the three relatively 
new community colleges. Total headcount enrollment at the public colleges 
^and imiversities increased by 6.5 percent over the fall of 1973. Increased 
emphasis is l3jping placed on the development of strong community college 
components at four-year public ihstitutions located in or linear population 
centers. 
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A systemwide flexible bachelor's degree program aimed toward adults has 
been launched with all four^year public colleges and universities partici- 
pating. The program puts great emphasis on such aspects as credit for 
appropriate experience and individualized education programming as con- 
trasted to the more traditional approach of requiring a major. Just being 
completed is a total and comprehensive academic program review at all 15 
public college and university campuses. Specific decisions regarding program 
terminations and new program thrusts will be' submitted to the Board of 
Regents in July. A new statewide higher education computer services plan 
has been adopted and is now being implemented. The approach is one 
central large computer service unit for the entire public higher education 
system with total reliance on telecommunications modes of service delivery. 
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University of Wisconsin System 
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Merger 



Enrollments 



In its third full year as a statewide public university system^-the first year 
under a single statutory charter— the University of Wisconsin System moved- 
forward on many fronts while coping with continuing growth, an inflation/ 
recession economy and a request from the governor that the system reduce 
its scope, / ' 

Enrollments increased ^n the fall o'f 1974 at 11 otf the 13 universities and at 
IP of the 14 two-year, centers. Total enrollment reached 140,000, up 4,500 
from fall 1973, maintaining the system's rank nationally as fourth largest 
under a single governing board, behind the two New York systems ^nd 
California. 
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The. Board of Regents' request fot an additional $80 million in state funds to 
serve an expected 6,000 additional students, meet increased costs and add 
new progrgtms in the next two years was countered by a request from the 
governor for a plan "for phasing out, phasing down or consolidating 
institutions and programs" in the system in the next four to six years. The 
governor proposed that state funding remain slightly below the current level 
for 1975-77, except for salary increases. In June 1975, a conference 
committee of the legislature was debating a budget which would provide 
$1,3 billion (all funds) for the system for the next two years, including 
salary increases for faculty and other nonunion state employees of 6.5 
percent for 1975-76 and 5 percent for 1976-77, plus^ .7 percent increase in 
fringe benefits in the first year. : ) • 

In response to the governor's request in January for a plan to reduce the 
scope of the system, the president appointed a system advisory planning task 
force with representation from all institutions. Committees of the task force 
met almost daily for more than af^ months and produced extensive studies 
which were used by the president in preparing the "President's Report in 
Response to the Governor's Request on Reducing the Scope of the 
University of Wisconsin Sy^stem," The ^*eport was approved unanimously by 
. the regents on April 18, 1975, and transriiitted with the task force studies to 
the governor and legislature. The governor accepted certain recommenda- 
tions, and asked the legislature to include them in the 1975-77 budget. His 
recommendations reaffirmed the state's commitment to quality and to 
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access to higher educational opportunity in the system jand directed the 
regents to proceed with plans to phase out or change centers and programs 
not meeting regent criteria, agreed to the need for a "fdur-year planning 
front" for all system institutions and endorsed the concept of consolidating 
the university campus in Superior and the University of Minnesota campus at 
Duluth. The legislature chose to limit the budget language to endorsement of 
the four-year planning cycle and consolidation of the Superior and Dulutb 
campuses. 



Phase-out/ 
Phase-domn 



Meanwhile, faced with the prospect of no state funding for a predicted 6,000 
additional students in the 1975-77 biennium, the regents had adopted a 
"directed growth" policy which for the first time set total enrollment limits 
at Wisconsin public universities. The action in February was designed to hold * 
enrollments at Madison, Eau Claire, La Crosse and Stout (at Menomonie)'at 
1974 levels and to encourage new students to attend campusVs better able to 
accept them. 



Enrollment 
Limits. 



The-system^ continuing academic and budget-planning efforts during ^fehe 



year included completion of reports "and recommendations by 10 academic 
area task forces which studied agriculture, health sciences^ teacher education, 
veterinary medicine, engineering/t*ihnology, /business administration, crim- 
inal justice, law, women's studies and computing. The task force on ethnic 
studied neared completion of its work. The task -force reports completed 
were received by the Board of Regents and copies in limited numbers are 
available upon request to the office of academic affairs. Four academic 
planning statements were prepared and approved. They form the overall 
basis or philosophy for planning in the system ^and cover: (1) a general 
statement, (2) use of job market and placement information in academic 
planning, (3) faculty development and renewal and (4) definition of the 
contractual academic year as a full nine months. 

A provost for university outreach was appointed in central administration in 
July 1974 with responsibility for extension and the center system pf 14 
two-year liberal arts campuses. The office\of provost began preparation of a 
-plan to improve coordination between arid among the 27 campuses and 
statewide extension in the areas of credit outreach, continuing^ education and 
public service programs. The office also is charged with reviewing and 
improving coordination with State Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion (VTAE) institutions. Regents statewide university planning continued 
for 'a second year toward adaptation of existing general and professional - 
degrees to an external degree format. Ten campus programs were studied and 
one campus will be designated in 1975-76*as the regents statewide university . 
campus for a general baccalaureate degree. In ^he'absence of state fuciding, 
extramural funding is being sought. j 

The system worked with the VTAE, Wisconsin Department of ijublic " 
Instruction and Higher Educational Aids Board tq design, test and administer 
a survey of all Wisconsin higjhr school seniors as *1;o their future plans. The 
senior survey was Qonducted in May 1975 And replies are being analyzed. A 
telephone Purvey of a statistical^ sample of high school seniors also was 
conducted in connection with the president's report on system scope 
mentioned above. ^ . ; . 
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HYih concept of regional planning and academic program review gained 
strength during the year "in western,- northern, aijd northea^itern Wiscoi\sin. 
The West Central Wisconsin Consortium ^sists of the Eau Claire, La 
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Crosse, River Falls and Stout campuses and has a full-time secretary- 
cQordinator reporting to a board of trustees consisting of the four 
chancellors. A milestone in 1974-75 was an agreement to propose to the 
system administration and the regents a master's degree in business 
. administration to be offered jointly by Eau Claire and La Crosse. The Lake 
Superior Association of Colleges and Universities consists of the Superior 
campus and ^ six other public and private colleges and universities in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and upper, Michigan. It has a full-time executive 
director and has assumed a leadership role in discussions of merger pr 
consolidation of programs of the Superior campus and University of 
Minnesota at Duluth. The Northeastern Wisconsin Consortium for Higher 
Education involves system universities, centers and extension offices in that 
region. 
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In April the regents approved a unique - academic year calendar for the 
Oshkosh campus for 1975-76 in which each of the two semesters consists of 
4hree "stand alone" terms of seven, seven and three weeks. * *^ 

The system operating budget of $620 million for 1974-75 was up 9 percent 
from'^the previous year and included $304 million in state appropriations. 
During the year the regents accepted gifts, grants and govemnient contracts 
totaling $125 million, with federal funds accounting for $106 million. In 
March a study showed the system 10th in the nation in support from private 
sources, with an annual total of $25 million. In June the National Science 
^Foundation reported that research and development expenditures of $84 
. million by the Madison ^campus in 1973-74 ranked first in the nation. 

A new measurement of budget support per, unit of workload was developed 
and used during the year. It is a composite support index based on curricula, 
stud entT^ody mix and several other factors. It makes possible better base 
budget revfews at the system level and better judgments by the board of 
relative budgetary capacity of each institution. Along with the promise of a 
four-year planning front or horizon, the new index iS expected tjp result in a 
substantial reduction in administrative and policy 'decision headaches. 
Systemwide uniform accounting systems Were completed and installej^p 
consistent* with the latest professional publications of the National Associa- 
tion of College and Uriiver^sity Business Officers, the National Center for 
Higher, Education Management Systems and the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. " 

A commitment to the concept of faculty development and renewal in the 
system was established by regent approval of a planning statement on the 
subject. In other actions, the regents adopted uniform faculty personnel 
rules for the system to replace the. former two sets of personnel rules of 
premerger, origin and drafted personnel rules for academic. staff. A code of 
. ethics for faculty and academic staff was also adopted by the regents in May 
1975. A federal district court ruled that the regents have authority to lay off 
tenured faculty for fiscal/ workload reasons. In addition^ the regents adopted 
and sent to the legislature the report of- a task force on faculty collective 
bargaining, the first major effort nationally to write a collective bargaining 
law specifically for higher education. It would permit faculty and academic 
staff to bdrgain collectively but would limit, such bargaining to basic salary 
schedules and fringe benefits in order to preserve "the traditional decision- 
making process employed in other aspects of university governance.'* 

The offices of personnel employee relations and risk management completed 
several major projects during the year. They included: establishment of a 
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system compensation program as required by state law; coordination of 
system collective bargaining negotiations with JO bargaining units and | the 
State Department of Administration (contracts for 5,400 system employees 
expired June 30, 1975); assisting in^ the. establishment and filling of 190 
positions totaling $1,5 million; development and distribution to institution 
retirement counselors a comprehensive preretirement planning^'pi;Dgram for 
employees; an extensive review by a life insurance advisory commitb^e of all 
' insurance programs, and recommendations to central administration for 
coordination "of the various plans for the system; development of compre- 
hensive fringe benefit manuals for distribution to all institutions; merger of 
basic property and liability insurance policies and implementation of a 
.computerized workmen's compensation accident' analysis system; and 
development of property control guidelines for input teTa central data base 

and verification of inventory control. ^ ^ 

■■■■■■ • • ^- , " -~ -- 

A proposal to halt the increase- in student fees and to reduce them in 
1976-77 was included in the-system's 1975-77 budget request and attracted 
national attention. However, opposition from the ^ state capitol eliminated 
the plan in the system's final budget priority list. Wisconsin and 'Iviinriesota 
students again benefited from a reciprocity agreement which permits 
students from either state to pay resident fees at public colleges and 
universities across the border. In 1974-75 approximately 3,r00 Minnesota 
. students attended system campuses at resident rates, while 1,500 Wisconsin 
students attended Minnesota state schools; A s ingle stat e paympnt balances 
the accounts at the end of the year. 

A toll-free centralized telephone information service answered more than 
5,000 calls from Wisconsin high school counselors, prospective students and 
parents during the second yeai uf operation of the High e r EducatioD- 
Location Ptogramv(HELP)- The office has current information oh academic 
programs and costg at 'all campuses arid assists students ihjleciding where to 
seek admission. In other developments relating to students, eactt-university 
submitted its plan to comply with a merger law provision' involving students 
in decisions allocating^ segregated student fees for campus programs. The 
regents received campus ^terim^policy statements on student evaluation as a 
. tool in decision mak^g on tenure, promotion, retention and merit increases. 
A major poUcy smd, guidelines^ '^Equal^ Opportunities/ in Education— 
Eliminating Discrimination Based on SeX,".'was adopted by the regents and 
calls ipi a reviaw of all educational functions and activities for discrimination 
on the basis pf sex and corrective actions where sex discriminatipn is 
identified. A system task force on academic support programs for minority 
and educationally disadvantaged students .completed its work and reported 
that sp^ial programs are available at each degree-granting campus and 
extension. After nearly two ye^s of work, a public hearing was held in June 
1975 on proposed academic an^ nonacademic. student disciplinary guide- 
lines. The document builds on regulations from the former two systems and- 
is scheduled for regent act^ in 1975-76. /T V 

\ The regents adopted a Capital budgeV policy Jpaper which set forth priorities 
for systemwide capital budget planning /m the ^:975-77-biennium and 
declared the/'highest priority for capital investment to be the reftpiodeling and 
conversion of older univer^ty facilities^to extend their useful life ahd to 
meet revised program requirements. New buildings will be authorized only 
jvhere academic program fequireriients cannot be accornmodated in existing 
facilities. The pending 1975-77 budget b'ill y/^ould authorize a $33 millidtt 
capital "budget for the 1975-77 biennium,^' including funds for 16 major 
projects throughout the. system, ja^ly^ all of which are for upd'atirig or 
corivertii^ existing buildings. v ** 
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Dormitory occupancy apparently made a turn-around in 1974-75 and 
further increases are anticipated in 1975-76. The return to the university 
residence halls apgareatly was influenced by many factors which ma^ living 
on campus more appealing to students. Occupancy in the second semester of 
1974-75 was higher than in second semester of 1973-74. Surplus space now 
exists only at Oshkosh, Platte ville, Superior and Whitewater and the system 
is seeking to^ dispose of excess buildings to V compatible willing buyers." In a 
related action, the federal district court in Madison ruled in January 1975 
that the system can require freshmen arid sophomores to live in iiniversity 
dormitories. . " , 
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WYOMIN^G 

mgher Education- Council 
Sttte Office Building West 
'GMeyenne, Wyoming 820()2 , 
Fred^-. Black, Executive Director 



The Wyoming Higher Education Couneirs'activities included during 1974-75 
the development of a higher education information system and compilation 
of needs assessment information system and compilation of needs assessment 
information for new program development. Based on the review of each 
institution in terms of long-range planning, personnel management, physical 
plant .operations, financial management and space utilfzktion, a broader 
knowledge of problems in each college arid this university will determine the 
changes necessary to fulfill the heeds of the institutions. 



Twn studi'^s f>nnpArtipH >rif.h econo mic indicators and enrollment projections ^. 
were initiated* to. supplement the master planning effort. Data related to 
institutional and program costs and enrollment will' be projected to 1985. 
Also included in the economic study will.be a model to test the feasibility of 
alternative methods of financing future postsecohdary education in 
Wyoming. 

■„ ■■• '^^ ■ . " • ■ •■ 

The legislature approved the 1976-78. biennial budget for Wyoming's eight 
postsecondary institutions in th^ amount of $67 million, an increase of $32 
million over the previous biennium. The enrollments in the eight post- 
secondary institutions increased from the previous school year at a 9.82 
percent rate. Over 19,000 students were enrolled during the 1974-75 school 
year as compared with 16,500 the previoui^ year. / 

Eight articulation workshops will be sponsored jointly by the Higher 
Education Council and the Community College Commission during the 
summer of 1975 for the faculty of the seven Wyoming community colleges 
and the University, of Wyoming. Program areas to be Emphasized will be 
business administration, a^culture, vocational education, engineering, 
health sciences, registrars and admission counselors, . mathematics and 
languagefs. ^ . 

Continual reports from students having problenis transferring from Wyoming 
community colleges to .the' University of ^Wyoming gave rise to the pdssiblity 
of the development of a uniform course numbering program between these 
institutions, A preliminary study and interview of students having experience 
in transfer difficulties revealed a lack of knowledge of transfer policies, 
change in program majors and a lack of adequate counseling as the major 
causes of transfer problems. The institutions indicated a reluctance to 



establish a uniform course numbering system because of the desire for the 
maintenance of autonomy and freedom to develop cuiriculum as it best 
\ reflected the .philosophy-of-the individual institution. An alternative was 
^ \jhosen to >produce a catalog listing edl community college courses and 
equivalent university courses and credit values. The catalog is currently being 
written, 



The council conducted an inquiry into the feasibility 6f establishing a second 
"four-year Institution of higher education in Wyoming^ Casper College, 
•ourrently the state's oldest and largest community college, requested from^ 
the legislature permission to plan- and ^implement upper-level courses leading 
to bachelor degreesin applied science and general studies. After extensive 
deliberations the council refcommended that Casper College offer upper-level 
courses but not issue the bachelor^degyeesrThe-tipper-level courses iflb^st be 
planned and coordinated through the council and representative of bus^ss, 
' industry an^ labor interests in order to establish needed and relevant 
programs. The legislature did not approve tfie proposal or the recommenoj^- 
H:ions» — ^ — — . ^ 
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A .comprehensive medical education program was developed by the 
governor's select committee on medical education in Wyoming. Three 
members of the Higher Education Council were members of this select 
committee and coordinated the council efforts and concern Into the medical 
education plarf. The plan was approved by the legislature and co ntains four 



Medical Education 



parts or , solutions for medical education. These include: (1) a contractural 
agreement with nearby out-of-state medicd schools to provide places for 
qualified Wyoming students; (2) a family practice residen^ ptogram to train 
family physicians in Wyoming in order to attract as many residents as 
possibly to remain in the state 3o practice; (3) future development of a 



Gommlinity-oriented medical education system in Wyoming, which will be 
designed to train medical students geared to the kind of medical practice 
required to meet Wyoming's^ health-care needs; and (4) stiideiltr selection 
through appropriation in-state process. 



CANADIAN F*ROVINCeS 

The following reports were received from Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

MANITOBA , 



Universities Grants Commission 
11-395 Berry Street 
Winnipeg^ Manitoba, Canada R3J 1N6 
W. J. CondOy Chairman 

,^ • ■ . a , - . ^ • . ■ « 

On January 1, 1975, W. J» Condo, former vice president for administration 
of the University of Manitoba, was appointed chairman of the Universities. 
Grants Commission upon the retiremerlt of B. Scott Bateman. 

Amendments to the appropriate acts and orders-in-council were withdrawn 
at the close of the spring session of the^fc^gTslative Assembly. The effect of 
the amendments would have required the institutions to present ^balanced 
budgets to the commission ' for approval. For 1975-76 the legislature 
provided $78,245,000, .an increase of 20 percent over 1974-75^ for the 
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support of the three universities and" one affiliated cdllege. For the past 
several years, a formula grant system has been used to allocate the operating 
funds. For 1976-77, the commission intends to adapt a new method of 
allocating funds based on expenditure patterns in categories of expenditure 
types. Full details remain to be worked out. \ 
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Manitoba. ^ institutions are experiencing a continuing small gro^vth in 
enrollments^ Full-time students for 1974-75 numbered 17,431, an increase 
of 2.5''percent over 1973-74. Part-time.enrollment was 18,334, an increase of 
2.2 percent over 1973-74. Full-time ^acjuate enrollment increased to 1,466, 
up percent over the previous y^ar. A continued small growth is seen for 
next year. No new'^major programs have been proposed by the institdfions 
for 1^76-77, ^although revisions to existing programs are under consicjeration 
at this time. Also, no new major construction projects are to* be started for 
the next two years. Renovations to existing facilities are being allowed, 
however. 

The most interesting development in the province this year was that of the 
unionization of the academic staff at the University;pf Manitoba (there are 
approximately 1,200 full-time academic staff at that institution). The 
academic staff have become the first body recognizM as a bargaining unit in 
the English universities in Canada j ' *^ 
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Council on University Affairs 
801 Bay Street, Second Floor V 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R 2P6 
.J. Stefan Dupre, Chairman 



The Ont^io Council on* University Affairs was created on September 25, 
1974, hy an order-in-council pending its establishment by an amendment to 
ah act of the Ontario legislature. The council comprises members drawn 
froni foe faculty, administratipn.and students of universities, some members 
frbni business and industry and some members from the public at large. 

Qn November 18, 1974, the, Minister of Colleges and Universities annouficed 
a target amount of $553-:million in .operating grant support. This amount . 
was, he stated, sufficient to m^et the government's threfe enunciated 
bt)jectives: (1) to offset inflationary treads, (2) to maintain 'or improve 
existing levelsfbf service and (3) , tp predicted enrollment 

increases. ,v / 

At the same, time the council commenced its series ^of fall hearings with 1 5 
provincially assisted universities, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and three^ 
otjbier institutions wljich^e currently part of it^ terms of references 

^ .. . . t 

The council reported to the mirlister in February 1975 regarding the funding 
f6r^l975-76 and recommended that the current opera^ihg-gtanjbs formula be 
continued but that some revision be considered for the ,1976-77 fiscal year. 
Formula girahts^^^^^^a^^ $5^9.4 million i^r 1975-76^ .The council also 

recoiiiitiendfed Bn»^ q| $13.6 milliorv in nonformiila support, In 

2iddi^ibh the cdunc^^ gpecidl assistahce of $1.3 million for t,wd 

• northern Ontario universities and th^ir affiliates, .finally ^ the coundil's 
anaiysik of the : financial situation led it to recommend an^adtlitidnal $16.2 
jtnillion abo^te the target- level of support as being necessary to meet the 
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government's objectives. The additional assistance was to take the form of a 
higher "BltJ^' value <a dollar amount that applies to weighted enrollment), 
which is one of the components of the operating grants formula. This 
recommendation was not accepted. 



Important matters that will bfe given close atte^ition by the council durmg its Financing iSt 
second year include further refinement of equity in institutional financing. Future Priorities 
the clarification of objectives designer! to ensure^ adequate funding of 
bilingualism and a thorough „ review of the financial and institutional 
dimensions of university education in northern Ontario. Broader questions 

to be addressed also during the year include formula revision, tuition fees^^ ^ ^ L : 

accessibiUty, graduate studies and'the status of women. . 



QUEBEC 



Conseil Des Unive rsites 



2700, Boulevard Laurier (8e) 
/ Ste-Poy, Quebec, Canada GIV 2L8 ' . . ' ' 
Germain Gauthier, President 

•The main concern of last year in Quebec's higher education could well be the ^ 
relative insecurity of the management of our universities. The universities did 
not know the exact amount of grants from the government until th^^nd of 
the Academic year, Also, the announcement of the 1975t76 grants was 
greatly delayed and some items of the grants were still not known to the 
agmiversity ^administrators as of Maty 1975. Delays also occurred in the setting 
Ht p o f a new financing formula that should have bccn^used for the curr e n t— 
financial year. Today, the idea of a new formula jis for all practical purp9ses 
abandoned. The teachers in the French universities (t'^o-thirds of the total) . 
are now -unionized/ The full implicaftions of this movement are still . 
unknown, but they, are usually .perceived with apprehension by the 
management of Quebec's institutions of higher education. It is the general 
feeling that Quebec's system of; higher education is in a profound mutation. 
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However, the rate of increase of student population of all universities in 
Quebec has kept at a rather high levfel. The student population rose 4 percent' 
in the last year and a similar increase is expected in 1975-76. Research is still 
developing in Quebec and the grants for tesearch were increased by 10^ 
^ .percent. ' . ^ , ' 

» 'There was a slowdown of academici aclivities in the fall of 1974, due to 
claims by the students concerning student aid. Courses stopped from one to 
foiir weeks. Students first reacted to delays in the "payment of aid, then . 
enlarged the issue^^to^ claims for the nonconsideration of parents' revenues in 
. the need test of 18-year-old students. They won on the principled The ■ 
government recognized a net distinction between loans and bursaries and set 
new guides which helped c(Jhserye continuity in 'total amount paid by the 
state. Still further disturbance is expected from^students in the coming year. 

Even if there Has been insecurity and delays as mientioned^ before, the 
universities are in a good financial situation., Their grantsy whi^ch account for 
? more than 80 percent of the operating budgets, will iri^reas^^^| j24 percient : 
in 197^-76. These grants will at least cover inflation and the cps^^^^^^^^ 
in student' i^opulatiOn. 1 U ij^i 
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